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514 ‘‘To Him That Overcometh.’’—The Living Far Away. 


“TO HIM THAT OVERCOMETH.”” 


O God of Light, 
How long the night! 
How slow Thy grinding mills! 


The everlasting hills 
Hear and despise 
Our doubting cries. 


Remember then, 
Ye sons of men, 
‘*Not peace,” so spake the Lord. 


“I bring you but a sword 
After the strife 
My crown of life: 


“Beneath no gale 
My years shall fail: 
My promise still is sure, 


“To him that shall endure 
Unto the end, 

My peace I send.” 
The Times. 


THE LURE OF ENGLAND. 


There’s a misty sea-girt island in the 
sunset-haunted west; 

I can see it in my wounded dreams of 
home. 

I can see the dwindling hedgerows 
where the sparrow builds her 
nest, 

And the grass-land with its throw of 
daisied foam. 


Oh! there’s Spring upon the island, and 

the greening lures me back 

To mysterious meres and woodways 
in the west, 

. . They have stripped my manhood 
from me, they have stretched me 
on the rack . . 

Take me home, a blinded, broken 
thing, to rest! 


I can never see the island with its fields 
of sheeted gold, 
And the wisps of sunset drifting in 
the west; 


Darkness drowns the dim green valleys, 
and the silent hills of old, 
And the hedges where the sparrow 
builds her nest. 


Let me put my blind eyes down among 
the bluebeils and the grass, 
Let me feel the brimming coolness 
on my brow; 
Let me touch the dewy bracken where 
the dreamful shadows pass; 
I have bled for England; let her heal 
me now! 


C. A. Renshaw. 
The Poetry Review. 


THE LIVING FAR AWAY. 


It’s not for them that’s dead that I’m 
weepin’ now, 
For somehow they seem nearer, now 
my life is runnin’ low; 
There’s the stars come out in heaven, 
Each a gold speck in the gray, 
An’ the dead seem nearer somehow 
though they be so far away. 


‘It’s not for them that’s through the 


world that I’m weepin’ now; 
An’ I not knowin’ where they be, though 
I break my heart to know. 
Och! the longin’ that comes over me, 
As night shuts out the day! 
Ay, the dead seem nearer somehow than 
the livin’ far away. 


But och! it’s once to see them that I’m 
longin’ now; 
An’ sure they’re not forgettin’ the old 
times anyhow; 
But it’s hard to be writin’ letters 
With the world an’ all between, 
An’ work to set your hand to, an’ new 
friends where old have been. 


Dear folk that I’ve been lovin’, that 
I’m lovin’ now, 
The breakin’ of my heart’s the prayer 
I’m sendin’ up for you; 
It’s my heart’s blood shed in longin’ 
An’ in silence day by day! 
Ay, the dead seem nearer somehow than 
the livin’ far away! 
Mary Paton Ramsay. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ADRIATIC. 


ITALY, AUSTRIA, AND 


Among the many problems which 
the present War has accentuated and 
forced into prominence there is none 
more difficult and perplexing, and 
none more intrinsically interesting than 
that which involves the future of the 
Adriatic and its coasts. Nor is there 
any in regard to which the position of 
this country is more delicate. That 
being so, it might well seem that, in 
this case, silence is, for an Englishman, 
golden, and that the best service he 
can render to his country and its 
friends is to hold his peace. But it is 
clear that this view is not universally 
nor even generally accepted. On be- 
half of one, if not both the parties who 
are more immediately interested in the 
solution of this question an active prop- 
aganda has for some time past been 
carried on in this country. Expression 
is thus constantly given to extreme 
views on one side and the other. A 
passionate appeal is made, now to his- 
tory, now to ethnography, now to 
geography, now to the imperious claims 
of economic interest, now to those of 
strategical security. The question is, 
however, one on which it is eminently 
desirable that the citizen rulers of this 
country should have accurate and dis- 
passionate information. It may not, 
therefore, be amiss that one who is not 
conscious of bias in favor of either of 
the two chief claimants should endeavor 
to set forth the facts of a complicated 
situation as simply and succinctly as 
the circumstances of the case permit. 
Such is the purpose of the pages that 
follow. 

The task is complicated by the fact 
that in order to arrive at a fair verdict 
it will be necessary to assign com- 
parative values to elements which are 
not really comparable, and to weigh 
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considerations for which there is no 
common scale: the claims of race, of 
historical tradition, of numbers, of 
national security, of commercial in- 
terest. Should the investigation lead 
to a somewhat halting conclusion, this 
initial fact should in fairness be borne 
in mind. 

In the Adriatic problem there seem 
to be three primary factors: 

(1) The position and claims of Italy, 
who less than half a century ago 
realized her sense of national identity 
and attained the goal of national unity. 
That unity, it is contended, is still 
incomplete so long as large Italian 
populations remain under an alien 
yoke, and so long as provinces and 
cities which are manifestly Italian in 
origin and culture are unredeemed. 

(2) The position of the Southern 
Slavs, who are inspired with a growing 
sense of national self-consciousness 
but are as yet very far from having 
attained to political unity. They claim 
that the time has come for the fulfil- 
ment of their aspiration towards nation- 
al unity, and they demand such access 
to the Adriatic littoral as will assure 
their national future in an economic 
and geographical sense. 

(3) The position of the central em- 
pires of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
With them it is not a question of 
satisfying sentiments of race or nation- 
ality. Their claims to a place on the 
Adriatic are frankly utilitarian: it is 
demanded in the interests of commerce 
and strategy; and they are in possession. 

To these three primary elements we 
may add a fourth and secondary ele- 
ment. It has become fashionable to 
assume that the principle of a Balance 
of Power, the theory of a European 
equilibrium, belongs to a benighted 
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period when diplomacy subserved dy- 
nastic interests, when the claims of 
democracy were ignored, and before 
there was any idea of remodeling the 
map of Europe in deference to- the 
elusive principle of nationality. Never- 
theless, it will not be denied that it is 
very obviously of the first importance 
to Europe, at large, and in particular to 
those Western Powers which, like 
England, have vital interests in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, that there 
should be such an adjustment of these 
conflicting claims as may secure pro- 
longed, if not permanent, repose in 
Southeastern Europe. 

Such being the parties to the suit, it 
is desirable to see where their claims 
and interests do actually clash. The 
principal areas in dispute are: (1) 
the Trentino or Southern ‘Tyroi;* 
(2) the city and district of Trieste, with 
which we may conveniently group 
the district of Gorizia-Gradisca; (3) 
Istria with theimportant naval dockyard 
of Pola; (4) Croatia-Slavonia, with the 
commercial port of Fiume; (5) Dal- 
matia, the mainland coast and the 
archipelago; (6) Albania and (7) the 
Slavonic hinterland, including the exist- 
ing kingdom of Serbia and the States 
such as Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
perhaps Montenegro, which it is hoped 
to include in the Greater Serbia of the 
future. At present this Serbian group 
touches the Adriatic only through 
Montenegro, with its port of Antivari. 
Of the whole of these contested areas, 
except Serbia, Montenegro and Albania, 
the Dual Monarchy was, even before 
the War, in possession. 

Before proceeding to discuss the 
claims put forward by the several 
parties to all or any of these areas it 
may be convenient to interject a few 
words as to the origin of the Adriatic 
problem. In one sense the problem 
dates back to the dawn of authentic 

*The Trentino is not geographically an Adri- 


atic province. but, politically, 1t forms part, as 
will presently appear, of the Adriatic problem. 
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history, but in its modern shape it did 
not become acute until about half a 
century ago. Its genesis may be 
traced (1) to the unification of Italy, 
under the House of Savoy, and in 
particular to the expulsion of the Habs- 
burgs from Venetia, or rather from 
that part of Venetia which lies on the 
west of the Adriatic; and (2) to the 
break-up of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the re-emergence of the Balkan nation- 
alities which for five hundred years 
had been inert and dumb under the 
Turkish yoke. This re-emergence be- 
gan with the Serbian insurrection of 
1804, but it did not seriously affect 
the Adriatic problem until the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-13. 

In 1866 there happened two events 
of supreme significance in the history 
of the Habsburgs. Bismarck, who 
entered upon his political career, as 
he has himself told us, “‘with feelings of 
admiration, nay, almost of religious 
reverence for the policy of Austria,” 
had by 1862 come to the conclusion 
that Austria was devoting all her 
thought and energy to one end: to 
thwart the progress of Prussia, and to 
make the machinery of the Bund 
subserve that object. He decided, 
therefore, that at the first opportunity 
the Bund must be dissolved and that 
Austria must be expelled from the new 
Germany which was to come into 
existence under the hegemony of Prus- 
sia. The disputed succession to the 
Danish Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein gave him his opportunity; 
and in 1866 the Seven Weeks’ War 
culminated in the Prussian victory at 
Sadowa (Koniggratz). To make the 
assurance of victory doubly sure, 
Bismarck, in April, 1866, had concluded 
a treaty with Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy. The latter had, with some 
magnanimity, given Austria the first 
chance, and had offered to assist Austria 
against Prussia, in return for the ces- 
sion of Venetia. The Emperor Fran- 
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cis Joseph not unnaturally refused the 
proffered terms, but the refusal cost 
him dear. Bismarck’s terms were ac- 
cepted by Italy, and in the Seven 
Weeks’ War Italy fought on the side 
of Prussia. 

From that war she emerged with 
little credit to herself, and the memory 
of Custoza and Lissa still rankles in 
the heart of every Italian patriot. 
Bismarck, however, was true to the 
letter of his bond. Having turned 
Austria out of Germany, he tossed 
Venetia to Italy. But ‘Venetia’ was 
interpreted in the narrowest possible 
sense. The northern frontier of the 
new Italian province was drawn in 
such a way as to exclude from Italy a 
compact mass of 370,000 Italians; to 
exclude the industrial products of 
these Italian people from their natural 
market in North Italy, and to thrust 
into the heart of an Italian province 
the military outpost of an unfriendly 
neighbor. This is, in brief, the prob- 
lem of the Trentino. But that was 
not the only problem bequeathed to 
Italy by the niggardly settlement of 
1866. Italian though the Trentini are 
in race, in language, and in sympathies 
the Trentino never formed part of the 
kingdom of Italy, except for five years 
(1809-1814), when it was annexed to 
his Italian kingdom by Napoleon. 
Nor was it ever politically united to 
Venetia except during the periods 1797- 
1805, and 1815-1866, when Venice 
itself was under Habsburg rule. It was 
otherwise with the Venetian provinces 
to the east of the Adriatic, Istria and 
Dalmatia, which Austria also retained 
in 1866. For four centuries at least 
the Venetian Commonwealth had been 
dominant on the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic; though ardent Italians to- 
day base their claims upon an even 
earlier title. But be that as it may, a 
great opportunity was lost by Italy in 
1866. Had Venice been wrung from 
Austria by Italy’s strong right arm, 
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instead of being accepted from Bis- 
marck as the price of a diplomatic 
bargain, and in spite of a dubious 
success on land and a disastrous defeat 
at sea, there might be no Adriatic 
problem today. 

To the details of the problem we 
may now turn. It is in the first place 
a contest between Italy and Austria- 
Hungary for the recovery or acquisi- 
tion by the former of ‘‘unredeemed” 
Italy; and, secondly, it is a struggle 
between the conflicting claims of ‘‘Ita- 
lia irredenta”’ and ‘‘ Serbia irredenta’’— 
the unification or federation of those 
Balkan peoples who are closely akin 
to the Serbians of today. 

The Trentino or Southern Tyrol 
presents a problem which is com- 
paratively easy of solution. To no 
Power in Europe—great or small—is 
its possession vital except to Italy. 
For Austria-Hungary it signifies noth- 
ing save a strategic outpost, a strongly 
entrenched camp barring access to 
roads which Italy has no desire to tread 
except for the purpose of acquiring 
the camp itself. To Italy, therefore, 
it would afford a defensive frontier; to 
Austria it has no meaning except for 
purposes of offense. Military and po- 
litical considerations would alike seem 
to point, therefore, to the transference 
of the Trentino from Austria to Italy. 
Economic considerations are at least 
equally insistent in a similar sense. 
The Trentino, as has been frequently 
pointed out, is geographically ‘“‘noth- 
ing but a prolongation of the valleys 
of Venetia and Lombardy. All its 
gates are open towards Italy.’”* Ina 
geographical sense they are: but the 
gates which Nature has left open man 
presumed to shut. Between the Tren- 
tino and Italy there is an almost im- 


*Cf. Virginio Gayda, Modern Ausivia, pp. 15, 
16. References to Signor Gayda’s work will be 
to the English edition lately published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. Prefixed to this edition is a 
newly written section on Italia sIrredenta, 
whic! a the Italian case temperately and 


strongly. 
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passable barrier of forts and custom- 
houses. Thus the Italians of the 
Southern Tyrol have, by most sinister 
fortune, been industrially ruined in 
consequence of the triumph of the 
national movement in Italy. The com- 
pletion of Italian unity, involving, of 
course, the acquisition of Lombardy 
and Venetia from Austria, has brought 
commercial disaster upon the toiling 
peasants of the high valleys of the 
Trentino. The new customs-frontier, 
demarcated in a completely arbitrary 
and artificial fashion in 1866, has cut 
off the Italians to the north of it from 
their natural markets in the valley of 
the Po. The Trentino, writes Signor 
Gayda: 


had a most flourishing silk industry 
which in 1866 gave employment to ten 
thousand workers. The little white 
town of Rovereto alone consumed in 
its world-famous silk mills not only the 
whole product of cocoons in the Tren- 
tino, but also a part of that of Venetia 
and Lombardy. The tiny town of Ala 
had eleven velvet factories. In the 
valleys of the Saria and the Chiese there 
were many glass works. A small and 
mountainous country, the Trentino, 
with these resources, exploited by the 
willing labor of its simple people, was 
well on the road to progress. In 1866, 
however, . . . it lost at once its 
natural market and its centers of sup- 
ply. A distant province on the periph- 
ery of the Empire cut off from all the 
great internal centers of Austria it could 
not make up for its sudden losses. 
It was a plant cut off from its roots. 
And it is dying. Its silk mills can no 
longer import cocoons or export silken 
fabrics, and they are being closed. . . . 
The paper mills, the iron and _ glass 
works are disappearing. . . . Isolated, 
forced back upon itself, the Trentino 
had to transform itself from an indus- 
trial country into an agricultural alpine 
land. This meant the ruin of the whole 
population.* — 


This would indeed seem to be the 
*Op. cit. p. 20. ’ 








object of its present rulers; and it can- 
not be denied that the means they 
employ are nicely calculated to attain 
the desired end. Its superb water- 
power is allowed to run to waste; the 
construction of roads and railways, 
though urgently demanded by the | 
people, is prohibited; the rich pastures 
are generally inadequately stocked, and 
are sometimes even derelict; in brief, 
the country is being subjected by its 
Austrian rulers to systematic economic 
strangulation. 

Is this mere stupidity or deliberate 
policy? The persecution to which the 
Trentini have, in recent years, been 
exposed at every turn by the Austrian 
officials would seem to suggest the lat- 
ter alternative. At the same time it 
explains the eagerness of the inhabi- 
tants to escape from a regime so entirely 
unsympathetic, and to be allowed po- 
litically to rejoin their brethren in the 
valley of the Po. Such a reunion would 
involve very little dislocation to the 
Austrian administration and still less to 
Austrian inhabitants in the district. 
The latter, are in fact, apart from the 
military and official class, quite neg- 
ligible in numbers, amounting to less 
than 5000 out of a population of 385,000. 
Ethnographically, therefore, Italy can 
advance a very strong claim to the 
Trentino. A thoughtful American 
writer has lately raised the question 
whether the union of the Trentini with 
Italy is really demanded in the interests 
either of Italy or of Europe at large any 
more ‘‘than would be the union with 
Italy of the Italian cantons of the Swiss 
Confederation.”’ To this question there 
are several answers, each tolerably 
conclusive. The Swiss Italians form a 
component part of a truly federal 
State: the Tyrolese Italians do not. 
The former are at no economic dis- 
advantage as compared with their 
Swiss fellow-subjects; the latter suffer 
from grievous disabilities. The former 
desire no change; the latter will never 
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be satisfied with things as they are. 
It may be admitted that on his- 
torical grounds the Italian claim is not 
particularly strong. Under the Caro- 
lingian Empire Trent was included in 
the Venetian march or Duchy of Friuli, 
but for the greater part of the Middle 
Ages the Bishopric of Trent formed an 
independent ecclesiastical Principality 
under the Holy Roman Emperor and 
maintained that status until the great 
secularization of 1803, when it was 
definitely annexed to Austria. After 
Napoleon’s victory over Austria at 
Austerlitz the new Charlemagne tossed 
the Tyrol, and with it the Trentino, to 
his client King of Bavaria, but five years 
later, as we have seen, he detached it 
from Bavaria and annexed it to his 
own Kingdom of Italy. The latter 
broke up after Napoleon’s abdication 
and the Trentino went back, along with 
Lombardy and Venetia, to Austria. 
Still, even though the modern Kingdom 
of Italy can make a somewhat slender 
case on historical grounds, the eth- 
nographic and economic reasons in 
favor of the reunion of the Trentino 
with Venetia are overwhelming. Nor, 
as far as I am aware, is there in any 
quarter, except at Vienna, any disposi- 
tion to impede an arrangement so 
ardently desired by both the parties 
immediately concerned, and offering 
to both indisputable economic advan- 
tages. Even Germany professed her 
willingness to satisfy the wishes of 
Italy in this matter. ‘Without a drop 
of blood flowing and without the life 
of a single Italian being endangered 
Italy could have secured the . 
territory in the Tyrol and on the 
Isonzo as far as the Italian speech is 
heard.” So said Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg in a recent speech in the Reich- 
stag. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that in this respect the German 
Chancellor overstated the price which 
Germany was prepared to make Austria 
pay in order to avert the threat- 
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ened rupture of the Triple Alliance. 
The same authority further asserted 
that in the same easy fashion Italy 
could have obtained “satisfaction of 
the national aspirations in Trieste.” 
The expression used by the Chancellor 
is not free from ambiguity; but there is 
none as to Italian ambitions in regard 
to Trieste. The city and district are 
claimed as Italian by right of culture, 
of historical tradition, and of popula- 
tion. As to the validity of the last 
cjaim there can be no question; in the 
city itself the Italians contribute 200.000 
out of a total population of 250,000. 


That Trieste is culturally Latin and 
not either Teutonic or Slavonic will be 
disputed by no one. The historical 
claim is not quite so indisputable. 


Signor Gayda does not indeed hesitate 
to make it. Trieste, he affirms, 


has a proud Italian past; it goes back to 
Roman times when it formed with all 
Istria a single province together with 
Venetia. When Rome fell . . . its 
history ‘as a free municipality .. . 
remained brilliantly Latin (p. 28). 


But, historically, the Austrian claims 
cannot be disregarded. Trieste com- 
mended itself to the Duke of Austria 
in the fourteenth century, and, except 
during the Napoleonic regime, the 
Dukes of Austria have been suzerains, 
if not sovereigns, over Trieste from that 
day to this. Curiously enough, it was 
never absorbed into the Venetian Re- 
public, by whose territory it was en- 
compassed. 

The Austrian claim does not, however, 
rest upon history alone. Its com- 
mercial importance not to Austria 
only, but to all Southern Germany, is 
incalculably great. The headquarters 
of the Austrian Lloyd and other impor- 
tant companies, it has a shipping trade 
amounting to nearly 5,000,000 tons 
per annum, and among the commercial 
ports of the Mediterranean it holds the 
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fifth place. But if Trieste is important 
to Austria and the German States, so, 
as Dr. Seton Watson has pointed out, 
is the Germanic hinterland to Trieste. 
To incorporate Trieste for tariff pur- 
poses into the Kingdom of Italy would, 
he contends, ‘‘mean the speedy econom- 
ic ruin of a great and flourishing com- 
mercial center.’’* Dr. Seton Watson is 
well known as an ardent champion 
of the Southern Slavs, and he may, there- 
fore, be suspected of something more 
than indifference towards the aspira- 
tions of Italian irredentism. But to 
Trieste the Jugoslavs advance no 
claims, and Dr. Watson’s argument, 
proceeding from a keen critic of Habs- 


- burg rule, is all the more entitled to 


respect. If we may assume the over- 
throw of Habsburg power in the 
Adriatic, it is unthinkable that Trieste 
should be permitted to break the 
continuity of Italian territory round 
the northern and northeastern shores 
of the Adriatic. But if Trieste should 
incur the economic fate predicted by Dr. 
Seton Watson, it would be good neither 
for Italy nor for the people of Trieste. 
Under the Emperor Charles the Sixth, 
Trieste was in 1719 constituted an open 
port, and so continued until the out- 
break of the French Revolution. Is 
there any reason why, under Italian 
suzerainty, it should not revert, per- 
haps under the general guarantee of 
Europe, to that condition? 

A similar solution might perhaps be 
adopted in the case of the port of 
Fiume. The latter stands to the Hun- 
garian kingdom in precisely the same 
relation as that subsisting between 
Trieste and the Austrian Duchy. The 
Magyars possessed themselves of Croa- 
tia-Slavonia in the eleventh century 
and, except for very brief interludes, 
have never relaxed their hold. Fiume 
depends commercially upon the hinter- 
land of Croatia-Slavonia and Hun- 
gary as Trieste does upon Austria and 
*The Balkans, Italy and the Adriatic, p. 58. 
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South Germany. But in population 
Fiume, like most of the coast towns, is 
predominantly Ita‘ian, though the Lai- 
ins do not greatly outnumber the 
Slavs.* Croatia-Slavonia, as a whole, is 
insistently demanded for the Greater 
Serbia which is to be, but Dr. Seton 
Watson gives proof of a judicial mind 
in proposing that Fiume should become 
a free port under Serbian as Trieste 
under Italian suzerainty. Whether this 
solution will be acceptable to or ac- 
cepted by the Italian irredentists is 
more than doubtful. The negotiations 
which took place between Russia and 
Italy in the spring of last year 
throw some light upon the controversy 
and emphasize the doubt I have ven- 
tured to express. In April, Russia 
proposed to Italy the formation of two 
Slav States upon the Adriatic. Under 
this proposal Serbia was to be united 
with Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and 
to have the Dalmatian coast from the 
Narenta to Montenegro. To the north 
of this Greater Serbia there was to be 
an independent Croatia-Slavonia en- 
larged by the acquisition of the Slavonic 
portions of Carniola and of the greater 
part of Dalmatia, with Agram for a 
capital, and Fiume, Zara, and Sebenico 
as its chief ports on the Adriatic. Italy 
was to get Trieste together with west- 
ern Istria, including the port of Pola. 
To these terms Italy emphatically 
objected. That the Greater Serbia 
should have ample commercial access 
to the Adriatic coast was frankly con- 
ceeded by Italy, but strategically the 
Adriatic was to become once again what 
in the days of Venetian greatness it 
had virtually been, an Italian lake. 
Fiume then may possibly be a bone of 
contention between two races who are 
now happily allied not only with each 
other but with.ourselves. Our own 
part in the matter will demand con- 
sideration later on. 


*23,000 Italians as against 19,500 Slavs. Dr 
Watson gives the Italians 25,000 in Fiume. 
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The question of Istria should not 
prove difficult of adjustment, assuming, 
of course, the decisive defeat of the 
Austro-German allies. To the latter, 
Istria is of immense strategical impor- 
tance by reason of the port of Pola, 
the Portsmouth of the Adriatic, and 
the only great naval base which the 
Austrian Empire commands. Austria, 
however, will command it no longer if 
Italy emerges victorious from the 
present war. Nor, indeed, is Austria’s 
title to it strong either on historical or 
ethnographic grounds. The western 
coast of Istria was in the possession of 
Venice for centuries prior to the Treaty 
of Campo-Formio (1797), when with 
Venice itself it passed, by arrangement 
with General Bonaparte, to Austria. 
From Venice it was never divorced 
until 1866. Along the western coast 
Italians still form the -overwhelming 
majority of the population,* and Pola 
is unmistakably Italian. To this coast, 
therefore, Italy has an indisputable 
claim if nationality is to be the domina- 
ting principle of the great settlement. 
But the same principle which assigns 
Pola and the west coast of Istria to Italy 
will decree that the interior and the 
eastern part of the Istrian peninsula 
shall be united to the enlarged Croatia. 
Nor will geography forbid fhe banns. 

The real crux of the Adriatic problem 
is reached when we pass from the Istrian 
peninsula to the Dalmatian coast and 
the Dalmatian archipelago. Here it is 
necessary to tread warily, if one would 
avoid pitfalls, historical, ethnographical, 
and political. Into the remoter history 
of these lands it is unnecessary to pry. 
It may, however, be said in passing that 
the modern Italian kingdom claims to be 
the successor in title not merely to the 
Venetian Republic but to the Roman 
Empire. But this claim is not likely 
to affect the ultimate verdict. It is 
common ground that for many cen- 


*Some authorities put the proportion as 
high as 80 per cent. are 
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turies the sea-power of the Venetian 
Commonwealth dominated the Adriatic 
and that, despite many fluctuations of 
fortune, Venice has left an ineffaceable 
mark upon the maritime cities of the 
Dalmatian coast and upon the islands 
with which it is fringed. Nor should it 
be forgotten that owing to the curi- 
ously contrasted configuration of the 
two coasts of the Adriatic, it was, and is, 
the possession of the eastern shore 
which gives the command of the sea. 
On the western shore there is no first- 
rate harbor between Brindisi and 
Venice and, except perhaps at Bari and 
Ancona, no possibility of making one. 
The opposite coast, from Trieste to 
Valona, is one long succession of natural 
harbors: at Pola, Sebenico, and Cat- 
taro the Austrians have already got 
important naval works, and potential 
bases exist at half a dozen more points. 
This fact would be in itself sufficient to 
explain the anxiety of modern Italy to 
redeem its Venetian inheritance. Sen- 
timent, however, reinforces the dicta- 
tion of expediency. One needs, per- 
haps, to have Italian blood in one’s 
veins to realize the intensity of the 
feelings which animate the Italians of 
the kingdom towards the Italian colon- 
ies on the opposite coast. It is true 
that the Italians form today a relatively 
insignificant minority in most of the 
Dalmatian towns except Zara, but this 
does not affect Italian sentiments. No 
one can set foot in any of these cities— 
Pola, Fiume, Zara, Spalato, Ragusa, 
Cattaro—without becoming conscious 
of the pervasiveness of the Italian tradi- 
tion. The Italian claims on this part 
of the Adriatic were set forth in the 
Giornale d’Italia of the 19th of April as 
follows: (1) The Dalmatian mainland 
from Zara to the Montenegrin frontier 
with the naval bases of Sebenico and 
Cattaro, and (2) the whole of the Dal- 
matian archipelago, including, of course, 
the important island of Lissa. Professor 
Cippico, himself a native of Zara, has 
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recently advanced a similar claim with 
passionate earnestness. 


Men of every party in Italy are re- 
solved (he writes) today that Italy’s 
national, geographical and strategical 
unity should finally be accomplished. 
Without restoring her position in 
Dalmatia and Istria it is universally 
felt Italy would perpetuate her present 
conditions of unrest and insecurity 
in the Adriatic, when her actual fron- 
tiers from Venice down to Brindisi and 
Santa Maria di Leuca are indefensible 
and purely artificial, when every town 
and village on the opposite shore is a 
harmonic imitation and continuation, 
in the architecture as well as in the 
language and costumes, of Venice. 
Dalmatia and Istria have never, neither 
in geography, nor in history, belonged 
to the Balkans.* 


The claim, it will be perceived, is 
based primarily upon the plea of 
strategical necessity, but not less upon 
those of geography and _ historical 
and cultural tradition. What do the 
Southern Slavs and their friends and 
apologists in this country say to the 
Italian claim? 

They begin by denying its historical 
validity. ‘‘Dalmatia,’’ says Dr. Seton 
Watson, roundly and bluntly, ‘“‘is 
Slav, and has been so for over a thou- 
sand years. . . . Dalmatia has always 
led the van of the Jugoslav movement. 

. . Italy has no ethnographic claim 
whatever to Dalmatia.” He admits 
that the Venetian Republic established 
its way along the coast as far back as 
the fifteenth century; but he contends 
that “‘its influence was in the main 
confined to establishing points d’apput 
or strategic outposts for the fleet and 
for the safety of its trade, now against 
the Turks, now against the notorious 
pirates who infested the innumerable 
islets and creeks of that intricate coast.” 
In support of his contention he appeals 
to Italians like Mazzini and Niccolo 
Tommaseo. “I do not believe,” wrote 
*Forinightly Review, August, 1915, p. 300. 









the latter, himself a native of Sebenico, 
‘that Dalmatia could ever form an ap- 
pendage to Italy. . . . Future destiny 
intends her to be the friend of Italy, 
but not her subject.”* It should be 
noted that Tommaseo’s words were 
written before Austria had been driven 
out of Venice, and before Italy had 
attained the goal of national unity, 
and before, therefore, she had developed 
to the full that sense of national self- 
consciousness by which her people are 
inspired today. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be denied that the Jugoslavs have a 
strong case, least of all by Englishmen 
who are supremely anxious that the 
Adriatic problem should be solved in 
such a way as at once to satisfy the 
claims of historical justice and political 
expediency, and at the same time to 
provide the basis for a cordial and, if it 
may be, a permanent friendship be- 
tween two peoples whom she desires to 
retain as friends and as allies. In 
Dalmatia the Slavs contribute 96 per 
cent of the population. That they 
should possess the whole of the hinter- 
land, to the west of the mountain bar- 
rier formed by the Carso, the Velebit, 
and the Dinaric Alps, is freely acknowl- 
edged even by the most extreme cham- 
pions of the Italian cause. But if the 
Jugoslavia ot the future is to be any- 
thing more than a third-rate Power, that 
concession is obviously insufficient. 
The Greater Serbia must have ample and 
assured access to the Adriatic coast. 
Had it not been for Austrian inter- 
vention, Serbia would have secured 
that access after the first Balkan war, 
and in that event the second Balkan war 
might never have been fought and 
Bulgaria might not be at the throat of 
Serbia today. With consummate adroit- 
ness did Austro-German diplomacy 
attain the twofold object of heading 
Serbia off from the Adriatic, and thus 
thrusting her into sharp conflict with 
Bulgaria on her eastern frontier. It 
*Op. cit. pp. 61 seq. 
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will be the special and urgent task of 
English diplomacy to frustrate any 
similar attempt to sow discord between 
Italy and Serbia. 

One danger Italy has herself antici- 
pated and averted. There can be no 
doubt that before the outbreak of the 
present war Germany was turning her 
thoughts towards the organization of 
Valona as a naval base in the Adriatic, 
or that her insistence upon the creation 
of an autonomous Albania—under a 
German Prince—was a step towards the 
realization of her hopes. The timely 
seizure of Valona so soon after the out- 
break of hostilities was not the least 
significant sign of Italy’s approaching 
withdrawal from the Triple Alliance 
and not the least definite announcement 
of her resolve to keep in her own pocket 
the keys of the Adriatic. But Italy 
has not confined her activities in Al- 
bania to the naval occupation of Valona. 
For some years past her economic and 
cultural penetration of Albania has been 
proceeding apace. In Valona itself, in 
Seutari and Durazzo, Italian schools, 
Italian banks, and Italian newspapers 
afford some among many indications of 
the interest which Albania possesses 
alike for the Italian Government and 
for the Italian people.* 

No activity on the part of Italy can, 
however, dispose of the equally insi.tent 
and the equally intelligible claims of the 
Southern Slavs. In 1912 Serbia would 
have been satisfied with a commercial 
outlet to the Adriatic. Her claim to 
such an outlet neither has been nor is 
denied by Italy. But in 1912 it was 
only a question of dividing the spoils 
of the Ottoman Empire. It is the hope 
and expectation of the Jugoslavs that 
at the next great settlement Austria- 
Hungary will be in the melting-pot. 
Should that hope be realized it is ob- 
vious that an Albanian port would no 
longer satisfy the legitimate aspirations 


*Cf. M. Charles Vellay, La estion de 
radbiaitue, p. 14 seq. " ” 
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of the Greater Serbia. Such a conces- 
sion would be ridiculously inadequate 
as a recompense for all the sacrifices she 
has made and the sufferings she has 
undergone. What is the extent of the 
claims now made on her behalf? 


Southern Slav unity (writes Dr. Wat- 
son) means the union of the Triune 
Kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia-Dal- 
matia, of the Eastern or Slav portion 
of Istria, of the Slovene territory of 
Southern Austria (in Carniola, Carinthia 
and Styria) and of the Western or Serb 
section of the Banat, with the existing 
kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, 
in a single Southern Slav State, the new 
Jugoslavia. Geographically it involves 
the acquisition of the river frontier 
the Drave and the Mur on the north; 
the protection of Belgrade by a fair 
partition of the Banat between Serbia 
and Roumania; the discovery of a 
reasonable line separating Italian and 
Southern Slav territory on the west 

. and on the south the union of 
Montenegro and Serbia.* 


Such is the fundamental claim. It is 
beyond the scope of the present article 
to inquire how the aspirations of the 
Jugoslavs are to be translated into fact: 
whether the satisfaction of the national- 
ity principle will entail a unitarian 
State, or whether (as is far more 
probable) the Southern Slavs will be 
content with some form of federalism. 
It may be assumed that there is an 
understanding between Serbia on the 
one hand, and Montenegro and Croatia- 
Slavonia upon the other. For the 
moment we are concerned only with the 
point at which the claims of Serbia 
Irredenta come into conflict with those 
of Italia Irredenta in Dalmatia. 

If the extremists on either side are 
allowed to have their heads, it would 
seem to be inevitable that the assumed 
expulsion of Austria-Hungary from 
the Adriatic should be followed by an 
internecine struggle between Italy and 
Serbia. To those in England and elsee 


*Op. cit. pp. 40, 41. 
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where who are in cordial sympathy 
alike with the Italians and the Southern 
Slavs such a sequel to the present strug- 
gle is unthinkable. 

To the Italians we Englishmen are 
bound by ties of traditional friendship. 
As long ago as 1848 Lord Palmerston 
favored the withdrawal of Austria from 
North Italy, and the union of Italy from 
the Alps, tothe Adriatic under the House 
of Savoy. In the intensely critical period 
between the armistice of Villafranca 
(July 8, 1859) and the annexation of the 
Two Sicilies to the North Italian 
Kingdom (November, 1860) the cause 
of Italian unity had no more cordial 
advocate than Great Britain. It is, 
indeed, questionable whether Italy 
had any other friend among the Powers. 
Napoleon the Third would certainly 
have prevented Garibaldi crossing from 
Sicily to the mainland in 1860 if England 
would have joined in the scheme. 
Every other Chancellery in Europe 
regarded Victor Emmanuel with sus- 
picion and denounced Garibaldi as a 
brigand. ‘‘Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,’”’ wrote Lord John Russell, in- 
stead of joining in the censure pro- 
nounced by the Powers against Victor 
Emmanuel, ‘‘will turn their eyes rather 
to the gratifying prospect of a people 
bnilding up the edifice of their liberties 
and consolidating the work of their in- 
dependence.”’ Russell’s words caused 
much _heart-burning among _re- 
spectable diplomatists. ‘‘Ce n’est pas 
de la diplomatie,’”’ said Baron Brunnow, 
“‘e’est de la polissonnerie.” But the 
service rendered by England at this 
supreme crisis to the cause of Italian 
unity was fully appreciated at the time 
in Italy, and has never since been for- 
gotten. Thus in his message to King 
George on the 25th of May, 1915, King 
Victor Emmanuel the Second happily 
referred to ‘“‘the ancient traditional 
friendship between the Italian and 
English peoples.” 

The memory of that friendship has 
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not faded from the minds of either 
people. On both sides there is a cordial 
hope that it may be renewed and ce- 
mented by comradeship in arms. But 
it seems desirable to recall the attitude 
of England towards the Italian Ris- 
orgimento at a moment when we may 
be called upon to play the difficult and 
ungrateful task of arbitrating between 
friends. 

The sympathy extended in this 
country towards the national aspira- 
tions of the Jugoslavs is more recent, 
but not less cordial. If indeed, the 
problem of the Balkan nationalities 
may be regarded as a unit, our interest 
in it must be dated back to the Hellenic 
revival of 1821. The Greek cause had 
no more enthusiastic advocates than 
those it found in England. Only re- 
cently, however, has popular sympathy 
been actively aroused in this country on 
behalf of a Greater Serbia. Not that 
this fact should cause any particular 
surprise. The average English elector 
has not been accustomed to take any 
sustained or intelligent interest in 
foreign affairs. An intimate knowledge 
of the main currents of European 
diplomacy has in the past been con- 
fined to a very small group of pub- 
licists and politicians. For confirma- 
tion of this judgment reference may be 
made to the speeches delivered and the 
articles indited after the delivery of 
the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia on 
the 23d of July, 1914. The vast 
majority of those speeches and articles 
betray little appreciation of the peculiar 
significance to be attached to these new 
manifestations of the trend of Austrian 
diplomacy, still less of the supremely 
important role which it would fall to 
Serbia to play in a general European 
war. Even so late as the 30th of July, 
1914, a historian of high distinction, 
with special knowledge of modern 
European history, wrote to me expres- 
sing his astonishment that “it should 
be supposed that we are anxious to 
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plunge into war for the beaux yeuz of 
Serbian pig-dealers with swelled heads.” 
That my correspondent expressed the 
views current at that date among cul- 
tivated Englishmen can hardly be 
questioned. It has taken a European 
War to open our eyes to the fact 
that the little Serbian nation, with 
heroic endurance and self-sacrifice, has 
been holding the gate of the East for 
the last fifteen months. The Serbians 
have, it is true, been fighting primarily 
for their own national existence; they 
have been fighting the battle of the 
whole Southern Slavonic race, but they 
have been fighting not less certainly 
for us and our Allies. 

This fact gives them a claim which 
no words can adequately measure, not 
only to all the military assistance we 
can immediately afford but to every 
possible consideration in the final re- 
settlement of the map of the Near East. 
The Habsburgs have always played with 
consummate adroitness and no incon- 
siderable success the game of dividing 
their enemies. The problem which we 
have to solve is how to unite our friends. 
It is a piece of rare good fortune for our 
opponents that the aspirations of 
Italia Irredenta and Serbia Irredenta 
should come into conflict in the Adriatic; 
that Bulgarian and Serbian ambitions 
should clash in Macedonia, that Rou- 
manian interests should be at variance 
with those not only of Austria-Hungary 
but also of Russia and Bulgaria, and 
that the Greek Irredentists should be 
profoundly jealous and suspicious of all 
other parties. But the obvious in- 
terest and policy of our enemies ought 
to render clearer and easier the recogni- 
tion of our own. If theirs is to exacer- 
bate differences, ours must be to ap- 
pease and, if possible, to reconcile them. 

How is this to be done in the case of 
the Adriatic? The Jugoslavs recognize 
two claims on the part of Italy on the 
eastern coast: the cultural and strategic. 


No sane Jugoslav (writes Dr. Watson) 
dreams of ousting Italian culture (from 
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Dalmatia) as a spiritual force. . . . 
What they resent and will resist to the 
death is any attempt to employ that 
culture as the tool of Italianization or 
as an excuse for imposing another alien 
yoke upon the Slav population. But 
otherwise they can be relied upon to 
offer adequate guarantees for the sur- 
vival and proper treatment of the 
Italian minorities and for complete 
linguistic liberty in their schools and 
local cultural institutions.* 


Nor will they be niggardly in their 
recognition of Italy’s right to exclusive 
naval supremacy in the Adriatic and 
to possession of the keys which shall 
safeguard it. Thus Sir Arthur Evans, 
who writes with peculiar authority and 
responsibility, has put it upon record 
that, so far as the Jugoslavs are con- 
cerned, Italy’s claim will not be ques- 
tioned to the Trentino or the Valley of 
the Isonzo (with which, of course, the 
Southern Slavs are not concerned), nor 
to Trieste, to Western Istria with Pola, 
nor to Valona.t To these he is pre- 
pared to add ‘‘as a supreme conces- 
sion” the island of Lissa, which may be 
regarded as the key of the inner Adriatic, 
and which in English hands proved its 
great value as a naval base during the 
latter years of the Napoleonic wars 
(1808-1815). He would further be 
prepared to offer an additional guarantee 
to Italy in the shape of the dismantling 
of the fortifications at Sebenico and 
Cattaro, and the perpetual neutraliza- 
tion of the Dalmatian coasts. Finally 
it is understood that Italy may have 
the little island of Lussinpiccolo, which 
“covers the back of Pola and com- 
mands the entrance to the Quarnero 
and to the port of Fiume.”{ The 
proffered concessions are certainly, 
from the Jugoslavic standpoint, on a 
generous scale, though it seems difficult 
to rate very highly the value of Dr. 
Watson’s assurance that ‘‘the new 
Jugoslavia will not merely have no navy, 

*Op. cit. p. 6 


9. 
tManchester Guardian, May 13, 1915. 
tSeton Watson, op. cit. p. 7. 
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but no spare capital to invest in one.” 
For the moment this is indisputably 
true, and for some considerable time 
to come it is likely to remain so. But 
Italy, looking to a more distant future, 
may well ask: How long? Secure in 
possession of all the essential naval 
keys of the Adriatic—Venice, Trieste, 
Pola, Lussinpiccolo, Lissa, Valona, and 
Brindisi—Italy will, however, be well 
advised not to press for an answer to a 
legitimate question. Apart from this 
point will the concessions offered by 
Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. Walson sat- 
isfy the Italians? 

Signor Virginio Gayda insists that 
the anti-Italian feelings of the Dalma- 
tian Slavs have been fostered and in- 
deed created by the machinations of 
the politicians at Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth. But he acknowledges their 
existence and he admits that ‘‘the 
Italian people must come to terms with 
the Slavs: they must not do violence 
to their national aspirations, their 
claims to economic liberty. But it is,’’ 
he adds, ‘‘a question of restoring a just 
balance and the natural harmony be- 
tween Italians and Slavs which existed 
before 1866, before the Austrian Govern- 
ment’s new policy”’ (pp. 4445). 

To assist the restoration of that ‘‘just 
balance” and “natural harmony”’ is 
plainly the office of the Entente Powers 
and more particularly of Great Britain 
bound as she is by ties of ancient 
friendship to Italy, and at the same 
time deeply involved in gratitude to- 
wards the Serbia of the present and by 
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her professed principles towards the 
Jugoslavia of the future. 

For we cannot too frequently or too 
urgently reaffirm the truth that in the 
present war principles even more than 
interests are in conflict. Between us 
and our enemies there is, as we believe, 
a moral issue. Among the principles 
to which we have repeatedly appealed 
is the complex and elusive idea of 
nationality. No redrafting of the map 
of Europe can be satisfactory or reason- 
ably enduring which fails to take ac- 
count of the racial affinities, the his- 
torical traditions, the religious beliefs, 
the economic requirements, and the 
natural geographical definitions of the 
peoples who are primarily concerned. 
The difficulty comes when, as in the 
case of the Adriatic, one or more of these 
principles are mutually conflicting, and 
it is accentuated when there is a con- 
flict. of principle or even of interest 
between two peoples who are equally 
united with ourselves in the bonds of 
friendship and alliance. 

Our position cannot in these circum- 
stances be otherwise than delicate, but 
our duty is plain. I would venture 
therefore to conclude with the expres- 
sion of an earnest hope that in the 
difficult time ahead no word may be 
written or spoken in this country, and 
no action taken by ourselves or our 
Allies, which may make the situation 
more delicate, which may render the 
performance of our special task more 
arduous, or may endanger or retard its 
successful accomplishment. 

J. A. R. Marriott. 





THE SPIRIT 


The Russian situation, military and 
political, interna] and external, contin- 
ues to absorb public attention in Bnit- 
ain. While the Russian armies in the 
field continue to justify all the sublime 
confidence which we have reposed in 
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them and all the adulation we have 
showered upon them, much apprehen- 
sion, founded upon vague rumors and 
significant hints, continues to exist as 
to the factors in the Russian internal 
situation. This much may now be free- 
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ly stated: Russia has quite recently 
passed through a terrible crisis, the 
culmination of a bewildering succession 
of covert events and the outcome of as 
sorry @ page in Russian history as it is 
possible to conceive. The outlook is, 
indeed, much brighter, though many 
perilous shoals have yet to be navigated 
and the influences which wrought the 
crisis have yet to be completely de- 
stroyed. Much mystery still surrounds 
the dismissal of the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas from the chief command. Many 
theories have been advanced in an ‘en- 
deavor to explain away the loss which 
the Russian armies have sustained in 
the removal of the personality of one 
who was adored by the humblest sol- 
dier and the highest officer. But all the 
theories have been founded on decidedly 
absurd reasonings and drawn from false 
premises. Meanwhile, the wonderful 
skill, the grim tenacity, and the inspir- 
ing leadership of the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas no longer direct the course of Rus- 
sian strategy, the administration of the 
war, and the progress of the Russian 
armies. But the Russian outlook im- 
proves from day to day. To all ac- 
quainted with Russia and her colossal 
difficulties, this is a startling phe- 
nomenon. The reason can only be found 
in the wonderful spirit, indifferent to 
all difficulties, which animates the Rus- 
sian armies and the Russian people. 
Impressed by the spirit of the nation, as 
I have been during my recent visit to 
Russia, I am immeasurably more im- 
pressed by the fact that this spirit has 
survived the removal of one who was the 
personification of war-ridden Russia 
and the most popular leader in the 
whole country. Assailed as she has been 
by the evils of two centuries and rem- 
nant effects of the Mongol domination, 
Russia has indeed shown a spirit which 
has well earned the title ‘‘Unconquer- 
able.” 

An analysis of this spirit as it is re- 
flected by each of the six distinct classes 
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of the people of the Empire will afford 
much instructive enlightenment at this 
conjuncture. The six classes may be 
divided thus: the Court and the higher 
elements of Russian society; the armed 
forces of the Empire; the Duma and all 
it connotes; the bureaucracy; the com- 
mercial element; and the mass of the 
civilian population. Each reflects a 
different spirit, each possesses its own 
distinctiveness. 

I will deal with each in turn. 

Ever since Peter the Great conceived 
the idea of calling in the assistance of 
Germans to infuse a regenerated vivac- 
ity into the Russian body after the del- 
eterious effects of the Mongol domina- 
tion and the tyranny of successive T'ssars, 
and conferred nobility only upon those 
who performed useful service to the 
State, the German influence at the Rus- 
sian Court has been predominant. Not 
only has this influence secured proselytes 
to German philosophy and German 
ideals, but by the process of intermar- 
riage between mendicant German prin- - 
cesses and Russian nobles, and the sur- 
rounding of successive Emperors with 
German Court harlots and successive 
Empresses with German ‘‘favorites,’’ 
the whole Court, with a few honorable 
and notable exceptions, has been per- 
meated with all the vices of German 
influence and subjected to all the mach- 
inations of German intrigue. Liberal 
reforms have only been carried out in 
face of the formidable German and 
pro-German group, who conceived it to 
be in the interest of the Hohenzollerns 
that the ‘‘divine right” should be mutu- 
ally upheld at Berlin and Petrograd, that 
dynastic interests should not become 
subservient to the common welfare of 
the people, and that the autocratic 
power should be visited unmercifully 
upon those who advocated a substantial 
change in the body-politic. To them the 
alliance with Republican France and 
the entente with Democratic Britain 
was nauseous. How Russian foreign 
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policy has survived the Germans and 
pro-Germans at home is to many people 
a profound mystery. By all the political 
laws Germany and Russia, with the 


Dual Monarchy, should have been al-: 


lies. That Russia is fighting today on 
the side of France and Britain is a sig- 
nificant fact. It is a handsome tribute, 
firstly, to the short-sightedness of the 
German Emperor, and, secondly, to 
the power of the Russian people. 

But the German and pro-German 
group at the Court, though less in num- 
bers and less formidable, nevertheless 
exercise a wealth of power at Tsarkie 
Selo and the Winter Palace. Prudently, 
they remained silent during the period 
immediately following the declaration 
of war. But by expressing open contempt 
for British efforts, by minimizing Rus- 
sian victories and expatiating on Rus- 
sian defeats, and by insinuating, with 
each Russian reverse, that the time was 
now favorable for a separate peace, they 
eventually reasserted their power, until 
one man expressed his determination 
to clear the vile crew out of the Russian 
ship. That man was the Grand Duke 
Nicholas; the present position which he 
now holds is the price he has been 
forced to pay for his gallant attempt. 
Treachery of the basest kind and handi- 
caps to Russian success have been the 
contributions of the Germans and pro- 
Germans to the conduct of the war. We 
have good reason to be thankful that 
the Emperor has been sufficiently wise 
in the past to listen to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. What will happen in the 
future none dare prophesy. 

We turn with profound relief from the 
vile atmosphere of the Court to the in- 
vigorating surroundings of the camp and 
deck. Here several isolated pro-German 
and German tendencies asserted them- 
selves in the early stages of the war. A 
thorough process of elimination, in- 
stituted by the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and carried out under his personal 
supervision, quickly extirpated the evil 
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and scourged the army of those ele 
ments, the products of Court favors and 
Court intrigue, which, if they were not 
criminally incompetent, were crim- 
inally culpable in striving for Russian 
defeat. It was a stupendous task, un- 
dertaken while Germany was in full 
enjoyment of her preparedness for war, 
but it was satisfactorily, if not com- 
pletely, achieved. 

Given the Grand Duke Nicholas as 
a leader, the spirit of the army rose with 
each successive day of the war. Officers 
and men, poorly paid, poorly equipped, 
and forced to fight under conditions 
which prevailed in no other sphere of 
the war, and under hardships which no 
other army was forced to endure, ex- 
hibited a spirit of endurance, a spirit 
of sacrifice, and a sublime indifference 
to the perils of war, which was at once 
magnificent and a happy augury for 
ultimate success. That spirit, despite 
a succession of reverses, is intensified 
today. The Galician retreat, conducted 
under conditions which would have 
driven many armies into a panic, saw 
the serene patience, the immortal valor 
and the fierce determination of the Rus- 
sians at its highest point. Against an 
orgy of shell-fire, to which our concep- 
tions of hell bear no comparison, the 
Russians could only offer the rifle and 
the bayonet. On one occasion twenty- 
five Russians were swept out of exist- 
ence by one shell. With a calm indif- 
ference, which only a fatalistic people 
could possess, their places were filled 
and the retreat passed steadily on. A 
foreign military attache, who accom- 
panied the Russian Headquarters Staff 
in the Galician retreat, told me in Pet- 
rograd that no other army in the world, 
not even the army of his own country, 
would have maintained its lines were it 
subjected to such a tornado of shell-fire. 
The spirit of the Galician retreat still 
survives; it has again manifested itself 
in Poland. No sacrifices for the Rus- 
sians are too great. The peasant sol- 
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dier does precisely what he is told, 
fights with an all-compelling ardor, 
and goes to his death as serenely as he 
goes to his meals. Of what he is fighting 
for he neither knows nor cares. 

Grim fate has decided that he shall 
fight and maybe.die, and grim fate is to 
him an inexorable law. ‘If God wills it, 
it must be so,” is the attitude of the 
Russian, whether he lie in hospital 
badly wounded or in the trenches cov- 
ered with mud. He is not cheerful like 
a British soldier, he is not grimly seri- 
ous like the French and the Belgians. 
Sweet contentment of mind is his chief 
virtue; and the Russian army is the 
most contented in the world. The 
officers, bearing responsibility, do not 
reflect the same spirit. Their fatalism 
is subordinate to military expediency. 
Intensely generous and sometimes ex- 
citable, they share the sacrifices of the 
common soldier, uncomplainingly and 
unreservedly. To them civilization owes 
an especial debt; on their continued zeal 
and wisdom much depends. 

The naval forces reflect the same spirit 
as the military. Their exploits in the 
Baltic and in the Black Sea have shown 
them to possess qualities for which few 
of us were inclined to give them credit. 
Happy is Russia at this crisis of her 
affairs, in possession of forces which no 
defeats can subdue in spirit or in ar- 
dor, and happy will she be when the 
time arrives for material inequalities 
between herself and:her foe to disap- 
pear, and when the might of Russian 
resiliency inflicts disaster upon Germany. 
It was only after Napoleon had advanced 
to Moscow that Alexander advanced to 
Paris. Can it be that we shall substitute 
Berlin for the French capital? 

Amid the tumult of war the spirit of 
the Duma attracts universal attention. 
All political parties, whatever their 
policies prior to the war, are united in 
the firm and relentless determination to 
prosecute hostilities to a successful con- 
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Democrats, the Cadets, the Extreme 
Right, and the Center parties have one 
common and definite aim—the defeat 
of the common foe. It is precisely be- 
cause of this aim that the call for po- 
litical reorganization—the responsibil- 
ity of Ministers to the Duma and not 
merely to the Emperor, and the co- 
operation between the.Cabinet and the 
Chamber—has gone forth. Intelligent 
Russians recognize that the deficiencies 
of the administration lay a heavy bur- 
den on the forces in the field. A policy 
of secrecy obscures these deficiencies; 
a policy of parliamentary control ex- 
poses them in all their nakedness and 
enforces their removal. 

Much has already-been accomplished 
that has borne excellent results. The 
suppression of General Sukhomlinoff, 
the War Minister, by General Polivan- 
off, was a move of far greater purport 
and portent than unenlightened Brit- 
ons imagined. The subsequent adminis- 
trative changes, demanded by the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, were a distinct blow to 
pro-German reactionaries and a vic- 
tory for the forces of Russian Liberal- 
ism. It is against the bureaucratic curse 
that the new movements in the Duma 
are directed; it is to facilitate victory 
that great political changes are con- 
templated. We may pronounce, with- 
out fear of refutation, that the activity 
of the Duma is one of the most sig- 
nificant happenings of the war. It forms, 
of itself, a distinct challenge to the pro- 
Germans, who desire a separate and 
immediate peace. 

How very different is the spirit of 
the Russian bureaucracy. Permeated 
by vaturalized Russians of German ori- 
gin, living by bribery, corruption, and 
political oppression, fearful lest a suc- 
cessful Russia should adopt the ad- 
ministrative systems of her allies, in- 
competent to a point which is distinctly 
criminal and savors of German influ- 
ence, it is one of the most damnable, 
most dastardly, most revolting features 
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of Russian life today. I have yet to see 
a bureaucrat with an honest face; I 
have yet to meet one who know: his 
business and is able to transact it. Their 
own pockets come before patriotism; 
the lives of their countrymen may be 
needlessly sacrificed, as they have been 
sacrificed, by their negligence, but what 
care they so long-as there are bribes to 
be received! The bureaucracy is the 
bulwark of all that is sordid in Russian 
life. A hive of German intrigue, it ex- 
ercises an influence and a power which 
are appalling. 

When I was in Petrograd I ventured 
to suggest to an eminent diplomatist, 
whose duties demand that he shall 
know all that is happening in Russia, 
that Russia was fighting one more en- 
emy than those in the field—she was 
fighting her own bureaucracy. He heart- 
ily agreed with my view, and confirmed 
many stories of bureaucratic ineptitude, 
bureaucratic corruption, and bureau- 
cratic intrigue. The bureaucratic 
factor in this war must not be 
overlooked; it must be consistently 
borne in mind by all who follow the 
progress of the Russian armies. Many 
inexplicable happenings may be traced 
to the bureaucracy. It is not above 
treason, it is distinctly below honor. 
But its hour is assuredly coming. Even 
long-suffering Russia will not much 
longer tolerate a German institution, 
founded by Germans for their own ex- 
press benefit in the days of Peter the 
Great, to which practically all the evils 
which have manifested themselves in 
Russian life during the last two centuries 
are due, and to whose account may be 
placed the unpreparedness and disor- 
ganization of Russia in the days imme- 
diately prior to the war. 

We are presented with a more com- 
plex problem in defining the spirit of 
the commercial element in the Russian 
Empire. So thoroughly inundated with 
German agents, naturalized as Russians, 
had commercial circles become, so de- 
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pendent were Russian markets on Ger- 
man supplies, and so extensively was 
the German credit system cultivated 
in Russia, that, prior to the war, Russia 
was economically a Germany colony 
thoroughly exploited by and securely 
bound to its neighbor. Banking and 
financial houses, factories, and agencies 
controlled and owned by Germans were 
established in Russia. German industri- 
al colonies were formed in strategical 
areas, and the whole of Russian com- 
mercial life became honeycombed with 
German methods, German ideas, and 
German intrigue. The canker could not, 
of course, be removed with the inter- 
ruption of German relations. Many 
businesses dependent on German sup- 
plies languished and died, while Ger- 
man agents exploited the occasion for a 
premature and separate peace. The 
indebtedness of Russians was a valuable 
lever in their hands. To express senti- 
ments against Germany, within hear- 
ing of such agents, was to invite com- 
mercial ostracism after the war. Threats 
were not wanting on occasions; insinua- 
tions were freely made and reluctantly 
received. To complain was futile. The 
German agents, in co-operation with 
Germans in the bureaucracy, all natural- 
ized as Russians, held the Russian fast. 
He became a pacifist; and when Ger- 
many launched her recent offer of peace 
at Petrograd she sincerely hoped that 
such commercial elements would, in 
collaboration with Court circles, ex- 
ercise pressure on the Russian Govern- 
ment and force Russia to forsake her 
allies, conclude a separate peace, and 
thus release the German troops for 
the western theatre of the war. 

But, happily, a resolute Foreign Min- 
ister, a determined army leader, a pa- 
triotic commercial community, and an 
overwhelmingly anti-German public 
opinion rendered but oneanswer possible 
—a decided negative, reinforced by 
assurances of Russian determination to 
fight to a victorious issue. Since then, 
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the commercial assemblies in Moscow 
and Petrograd have reaffirmed their 
determination to support Russia until 
final and complete victory is achieved, 
and private advices I have received as- 
sert that, despite the heavy losses which 
the prosecution of the war inflicts upon 
Russian commerce, commercial circles 
wish for but one issue—a total German 
defeat. Bearing in mind the economic 
exploitation of Russia by Germany, this 
is indeed a satisfactory result. All Ger- 
many’s hopes in that direction have been 
shattered. Her economic-political pol- 
icy has been pursued in vain. 

We now turn to the Russian people, 
those who have most to gain by a Ger- 
man defeat, and those who fervently 
trust that the alliance with France and 
Britain will speed the day when the in- 
herent democratic spirit of the Russians 
will shine refulgent, as it did in the 
pre-Tsarism period. Differences of race, 
of religion, of philosophy, and of life 
all serve to kindle the animosity of the 
Russian for the German. The brutal 
materialism of the German is repugnant 
to the dreamy Russian; the doctrine of 
“frightfulness” penetrates to the soul 
of the Russian and leaves him sullenly 
determined to emancipate Russia from 
theinroads of Germans and Germanism. 
The man who concluded a separate 
peace with Germany would precipitate 
a Russian revolution. 

But the Russian concerns himself very 
little with the immediate course of the 
war. He has his alternating spells of 
exhilaration and depression, and hedis- 
cusses the war in all its divers aspects. 
In his leaders he places every confidence. 
If he is called upon to assist in driving 
the enemy from Russian soil, he goes 
cheerfully and willingly. But he is ever 
a fatalist. Some omnipotent power con- 
trols his destiny; victory is but the ev- 
idence of the favor of that power; de- 
feat, punishment for errors and sins. 
He views the situation calmly, dispas- 
sionately, and contentedly. He may 
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temporarily bemoan a defeat or exult 
over victory. But his imperturbable 
serenity quickly returns. He is not in- 
different, although he conveys the im- 
pression of indifference. The sacrifices 
demanded by the war are nct conducive 
to sublime indifference. Hope, con- 
fidence, and fatalism are all depicted in 
his spirit towards the war. One fact 
to him is very comforting. Britain is a 
Russian ally. The resources of the Brit- 
ish Empire must ensure victory. When 
he is not thinking of the Russian front 
he is wondering what our great in- 
dustrial centers are doing, what tactics 
the British navy is following, and what 
progress has been made in the Dar- 
danelles. He appreciates the opinions 
of Britons above all others. He eagerly 
reads the news from London. He ex- 
tracts comfort in the dark hours of de- 
feat from British praise and British econ- 
fidence; he values our praises when Rus- 
sia secures victory. 

All classes, with few distinctions, are 
animated by the one desire to assist in 
the defeat of the enemy. I have spoken 
with representatives of every class. All 
exhibited a spirit of profound good will 
and cordiality to Britain; all expressed 
their abhorrence for the crimes of Ger- 
many. All agreed that life as Germany 
would have it would be intolerable; all 
affirmed that no enduring peace would 
be possible while a ‘‘swelled-head” 
Germany dominated Europe. From the 
humblest plebeian to financial magnates 
and leaders of public opinion, from peas- 
ants to professors, from workingmen 
to politicians, I found a common spirit 
imbuing all: the spirit of sacrifice for a 
great cause; the spirit of a nation, con- 
scious of its services to civilization in 
the days of Napoleon, conscious of 
the great future which lies before it, 
conscious of the blessings of peace and 
the unmitigated horrors of war, inflex- 
ibly resolute, and fully determined to 
perish rather than submit to the de- 
testable German. 


H. Bailey. 








CHAPTER X. 
Keret’s Partor. 

Barbara sat on a stool in the mouth of 
the cave, reading aloud Pope’s transla- 
tion of the Iliad to Timothy Hadwin. 
The old man watched the girl narrow- 
ly, and felt his mind swing back through 
the ages to the days of Greek and Tro- 
jan. 

Had Barbara lived then she would 
have been called the daughter of a god. 
Thetis of the Silver-foot ought to have 
been her mother, and some strong war- 
rior king her father. She would have 
made a worthy sister to Achilles, a fit 
wife for Hector, tamer of horses. A 
wife! a wife! Timothy wondered. Would 
Barbara Lynn ever become the wife of 
some good, honest, plain man, and chain 
her mind to making and mending, the 
bearing of children, the ordinary toils 
of a married woman’s life. He could not 
imagine her as such. She was in her 
fitting place as a herder of sheep upon 
the mountains, where sun and tempest 
were her familiar friends. Would she 
be happier if her lot brought her down 
from the clouds to the earth? Would 
not the four gray walls of acottage choke 
her? He felt that in her nature was an 
intensity of feeling so great, that it was 
more likely to bring her sorrow than 
happiness. 

The hour was noon of asummer’sday. 
All around the heat shimmered upon 
rock and grass; the tarn lay white and 
motionless; Thundergay was wrapped in 
a haze; not a breath of air stirred the 
fern fronds. 

Barbara’s voice when she read had an 
exaltation, which it lacked in ordinary 
conversation. Her eyes, also, had lost 
their prevailing meditativeness, and 
shone with an inner light. She thrilled 
to the depths of her soul with the lives 
of the people about whom she read. Her 
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ears were alert to catch the voices still 
echoing down the centuries. 

Timothy Hadwin had told her that 
nothing which happened had an end. 
No thought ever thought, no action 
ever committed could cease. Just as a 
pebble, dropped into the sea, caused 
waves to spread allabout it, which rolled 
on and on in ever widening circles till 
they communicated their movements to 
the edges of the world, so the accumu- 
lated energy of the past was still surging 
around, beating upon human brains, 
and influencing the latest born of man, 
though its origin had been swallowed 
up and forgotten in the darkness of 
antiquity. 

Barbara believed this. Through books 
she reached direct contact with the past. 
She was a vessel into which the magic 
old wine could be poured, and it warmed 
her, filled her serene mind with passions 
and sympathies, unknown to it at.other 
times. 

Often through the week Barbara went 
to Timothy Hadwin’s cottage, or he 
came to Ketel’s Parlor to hear her read, 
and to impart some of his knowledge 
to her hungry soul. The brief hour was 
a treasure snatched from the crowded 
commonplaces of the day, and was val- 
ued accordingly. 

Just now, Barbara was reading about 
the ransoming of Hector’s body. Her 
voice thrilled, and her eyes grew lumi- 
nous as she pictured theold king stealing 
across the plain by night with a wain 
filled with rich vestments, tripods, shin- 
ing cauldrons, and a priceless bowl of 
gold to offer them in return for the dead 
body of his son. She could see the whole 
scene—the city of Troy with its battle- 
ments and towers vaguely outlined 
against the darkness, the dreadful plain 
of war, the long black boats of the 
Greeks, behind which sounded the ever 
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rolling sea. She saw Achilles’ hut with 
its palisades, and pine bolt, that three 
strong men were wont to drive home at 
night, though Achilles could drive it 
home himself. And near by lay the body 
of Hector, face downwards, in the dust, 
as Achilles had left him after dragging 
him round the barrow of his dead friend 
at the dawn of day. Her eyes filled with 
tears for Hector,tamer of horses, Hector 
of the glancing helm, who strove against 
fate, but strove in vain; who was still 
beloved of Jove, and cared for in death 
by the god of the winged sandals, who 
closed his wounds, and kept his flesh 
from corruption. 

But that which touched her most was 
Achilles’ speech to the old king, when he 
came a suppliant to his hut in the night. 
The two urns standing by the throne of 
Jupiter, one full of curses, one full of 
blessings, arrested her attention. Was 


it not true? Did the god not deal a — 


mingled lot to most of his creatures, 
but gave them an enduring soul to bear 
it? The best and most beautiful things 
in the world were fraught with sorrow. 
The sunset often made her sad; equally 
sad sounded the singing of birds in 
spring; and love, the love of father, 
mother, husband, child, was saddest of 
all. This she had learned among her 
friends of the dale. 

She read on to the end of the book, 
where the mourners sat down to the 
sepulchral feast: 


“And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s 
shade.” 


Then she closed the volumeand looked 
at Timothy. 

“Why do we sup it so eagerly?” she 
asked. ‘It’s a poisoned cup to some, a 
bitter one to most, and sweet only to 
few, a very few.” 

The old man knew that she referred 
to life. 

“There was a preacher once,” he 
said, “‘who thought it a burden too 
heavy to be borne. He believed in re- 
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birth, countless re-births through gen- 
erations, and the idea filled him with 
despair. His name was Gautama, but 
people called him Buddha, the Enlight- 
ened One, the Enlightener. He found a 
way of salvation and opened it to men.’’ 

‘*Was it a good way?”’ 

“Judge for thyself, Barbara. The 
mind,” he said, ‘‘ approaching the eternal 
has attained to the extinction of all de- 
sires!’? 

She mused for a moment upon the 
words. 

“*T don’t like them,’’ she replied, ‘‘ If 
I had no desires I shouldn’t be Barbara 
Lynn but a lump of clay.” 

‘‘Then drink the cup. Buddha turned 
it upside down so that it could hold 
nothing. He emptied it of the sweetness 
as well as the bitterness. But thou, hold 
it up to be filled and drink.” 

“‘T shall have sorrow, Timothy?” 

**Yea, child.” 

“Pain and disappointment.” 

“It is the lot of those who would dig 
to find the riches of their own nature.” 

‘““The soil might be poor, and suffer- 
ing turn up naught but dead ashes.”’ 

“Tears fertilize it, Barbara.”’ 

“Do you think that’s the reason we 
have so much to bear? Should we be 
like weakly flowers, things that would 
wither up with the sun, or the cold 
winds o’ winter, if suffering did not set 
us to deep trenching?” 

All the vehementce had died out of her 
voice now. Speech had sunk to the 
meditative tones of every-day life. 

“Contentment leads to shallowness,”’ 
said the old man. “If you had been 
born in a great house instead o? an up- 
land farm, I doubt if you would have 
striven so hard to know and understand 
things that lie far out of your beaten 
track.” 

“T’ve got a bitter envy towards those 
who have chances denied to me.” 

“To some learning may be thegoal; to 
you it may be the means to a higher goal.” 

“What dost mean, Timothy?” 
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“‘You’re a better scholar at self- 
discipline than at your books, my lass.’’ 

Her face fell and she looked disap- 
pointed. 

“Don’t I do well? Will Peter think 
I have not improved?”’ 

He patted her shoulder. 

“*You do very well indeed. I’m proud 
of you.” 

Her brow flushed with pleasure and 
she rose, dwarfing and bedimming the 
little man with her large frame and 
golden head. 

“Tomorrow you'll come to me at the 
cottage,” he said. 

She nodded, and they parted, he go- 
ing down the dale, and she, leaping 
like a deer up the fell-side, to the sheep 
pastures high upon Thundergay. 

She paused on a rocky point and 
looked back. Below her lay Swirtle Tarn, 
and far, far off the shining waters of 
the great mere. She could see Grey- 
stones, no bigger than a pebble, lying 
under the cliffs, and the trees of Cringel 
Forest like a bundle of green wool fallen 
down between a split in the hills. Troy, 
and the battlefield, and the long black 
boats had vanished; but the land was 
mysterious with the epic of her own 
life. 

She did not ask herself the reason for 


this emergence of her spirit into fuller 


existence. But she was aware of a veil 
which had been drawn over the arduous 
toils of the day, and the unveiling of 
beautiful things that made a new setting 
to her mind. 

Peter Fleming was coming back. She 
often thought of Peter, and wondered 
what changes he would bring to the 
lonely life of the fells. But her imagina- 
tion was nebulous; it pictured nothing 
concrete; she was content to let her 
mind hover round the sun-glistening 
vapor and leave the realization for the 
unfolding of time. 

Surprise, which gave rise to many wild 
rumors in the dale, had greeted the an- 
nouncement that Peter Fleming was 
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going to keep school. No one could 
think of an adequate reason for such a 
descent from the pinnacle of learning 
where he stood. Anyone could keep 
school, but few had the opportunity or 
ability to become a bishop. Dusty John 
said little, but Peter’s mother lost her 
disappointment at the turn of affairs in 
having the schoolroom cleaned for her 
son, in seeing the moss scraped from the 
door-step, and in herself hanging cur- 
tains in all the windows. Peter would 
live at home, and sleep in his attic under 
the mill-house roof, but the school parlor 
was to be his study. There he could have 
silence, his books, and grow wise. 

The village school of High Fold was 
a little stone building standing just within 
the fringe of Cringel Forest. The road 
ran by it, and the trees crowded so 
closely around, that they seemed to 
jostle each other in their eagerness to 
peer through the doors and windows. 
A kitchen, bed-chamber and parlor, and 
a long room fitted with desks and 
benches made up the interior, the walls 
of which were plastered and. white- 
washed, and patterned by the ever- 
moving shadows of the encroaching 
trees. There the rustle of leaves was 
never silent. A cobbled path led from 
road to threshold. Just now, in the late 
summer, it was bordered on either side 
by a rank growth of hemlock. 

Barbara had passed by it several 
times lately, and looked at it with spec- 
ulative interest. She thought of a house 
as the shell of the mind that inhabited it. 
Greystones was the cipher of her great- 
grandmother’s personality. The old 
woman had made it what it was, had 
given it an atmosphere of a wild, yet 
living, past. What would Peter make of 
the little green-bowered cot in Cringel 
Forest? She pondered upon Peter all 
through the day, which sped with 
winged feet. 

In the evening Barbara went home. 
Swirtle Tarn smoked like a cauldron of 
boiling water as she threaded its lonely 
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shore. The vapor swirled up in spiral 
form, and when it reached the light of 
the moon, appeared most strange and 
beautiful, like columns of white marble 
rising from a floor of polished blue stone. 
It was late and Lucy must have gone to 
bed some time ago; yet she would linger 
for a while to enjoy the beauty of the 
night. 

The air was very still; even the water- 
falls were subdued; the birds were silent; 
the flocks were asleep; everything looked 
unsubstantial. _ 

Barbara thought that she had never 
before felt quite the same sense of mys- 
tery in the night. Surely that which she 
looked upon was not the material form 
of the earth, but its spiritual body! 
Were not those white vapors its thoughts 
going up to the Eternal Being who gave 
them? All thoughts had the same ori- 
gin. The universe was full of them, but 
only into the receptive mind could they 
come. There they worked magic, were 
humanized themselves, while they spir- 
itualized the human being in whose 
brain they lodged. And having suffered 
this metamorphosis, they flowed back 
again, as the glistening vapors flowed 
back to their source. 

Thus man and his Creator come into 
touch with each other. The Creator 
gives the thought, the creature returns it 
with its own interpretation thereof. 
So man is made spiritual, and God 
human. 

Such ideas as these were theoutcome of 
Barbara’s conversations with Timothy, 
But she did not accept his many strange 
statements without question. She pon- 
dered them for days, colored them with 
her own imagination, absorbed them at 
length into her own personality. This 
gave her beliefs the force of experience. 

Barbara went home. 

Lucy had gone to bed but she was not 
asleep. Nevertheless, she shut her eyes, 
and made no movement when her sister 
entered their room. She knew that Bar- 
hara was bending over her, that Bar- 
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bara’s face was full of compassion for 
her sorrow. But she was too weary with 
weeping to long for anything save silence 
and a corner where she could indulge 
her tears unseen. 

Barbara dreamed that night of the 
mingled cup, which Jove gave the chil- 
dren of men to drink. She tasted it her- 
self, and Lucy drank it to the dregs. 
Peter, laughing as was his wont, took 
it from Jove’s hand, and she saw his 
eyes grow wild, his hair white, his cheeks 
haggard like a ghost. Then the vapors 
of the tarn rose around, swirling, twirl- 
ing, up to the light of the moon, blot- 
ting out their faces. After this dream the 
night was a blank until the day dawned. 

“Do you know when Peter will be 
back?’’ asked Barbara, as she milked 
the kye in the gray of early morning. 

“Nay,” replied Lucy: then she add- 
ed passionately, ‘‘if I had a chance of 
leaving the dale I’d never come back to 
it, never again. I’d put the memory 
away like a bad dream. It’s an ill place. 
It’s under a ban. Peter’s silly to set 
foot in it when the world is free for him 
to walk in.”’ 

“I’m glad Peter is coming home,” 
said Barbara. 

Lucy made no reply. So far she had 
not given much heed to Peter’s return. 
Now the thought sent a touch of color 
to her face. 

Since Joel went away life had dragged 
for her. Drudgery had become her lot, 
unlightened by any pleasant experience, 
or made bearable by hope. She ate 
her bread with tears. She was glad when 
each day dawned, and thankful when 
each day died. She longed for change, 
any change that would break the mo- 
notony of her existence. She was weary 
of living, although so young. Yet she 
did not desire death. All that she want- 
ed was to fall asleep, and waken up 
with the thread of her old life cut, and 
the possibility of a new life before her. 
To go on and on, year after year, al- 
ways following the same humdrum path 
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was a contingency, which she could not 
contemplate without despair. She had 
striven to put Joel’s image out of her 
mind. He had written once, but his 
letter was superficial, and she believed 
that he had ceased to care for her. Re- 
gret that the past was past drove her 
to spend many a night in weeping. If 
she could, willingly she would have for- 
gotten him; but she was unable to for- 
get. 

Some days later as Lucy was walking 
through Cringel Forest she saw Peter 
sitting on the trunk of a fallen tree near 
the school-house. He did not hear her 
approach, and she had been watching 
him with gradually brightening eyes for 
a few moments before he felt their in- 
fluence. Then he rose with a laugh; but 
it was not as spontaneous and merry as 
it used to be. 

‘*You’re welcome back, Peter,” said 
Lucy. ‘The dale is very dull without 
you.” 

“Ts that so?’’ he replied, taking her 
hand, and looking affectionately into 
her face. 

‘‘Even great-granny smiled when she 
heard you were back. ‘Tell him to come 
to Greystones,’ she said, ‘and bring his 
dancing bear with him. I want waking 
up.’ ” 

“Well,” he answered, with a faint 
note of sarcasm in his voice, ‘‘it’s some 
compensation for giving up your heart’s 
desire to fill the role of merry-andrew 
with satisfaction.” 

“Didn’t you want to come back, 
Peter?”’ 

“T was just thinking when I saw you, 
how duty, and affection and inclination 
get mixed up and twisted into a knot 
in a man’s soul.” 

‘In a woman’s too,’’ she replied. 

He looked at her. There was a pen- 
siveness in her face that attracted him. It 
had lost the inconsequence of child- 
hood, and taken on the maturity of the 
woman. She was less vivacious, but 
there was a sympathetic glow in her 








sweet eyes. He saw all this at a glance; 
she was not like Barbara, who hid her 
feelings under a placid brow. Lucy lived 
and suffered in the eyes of the world. 
Peter had heard rumors of an attach- 
ment between her and Joel Hart, but 
as Joel had neither substance, nor—to 
a man’s eyes—much character, he had 
paid little heed to them in the past. 
Now he wondered if Joel had treated her 
badly. Poor Lucy! she was far too good 
for him. 

He walked with her through the forest. 

“You know I’m going to keep 
school?”’ he said. 

‘‘Aye. The children are delighted 
They think you will feed them on lol- 
lipops and give them no lessons to do. 
They call you Peter Piper, you know.” 

‘*Peter Piper is it! Soon it will be 
Peppery Peter. I’ll go out tomorrow 
morning and cut birch-rods to put. in 
pickle.” 

Lucy thought that in spite of his 
laugh he was sad. Her own sorrow had 
opened up her nature so that she could 
understand others in a way she had 
never been able to do before. Peter felt 
her sympathy. Though she said little, 
the knowledge of it was conveyed to 
him by those unspoken words, which are 
uttered and heard by the heart alone. 
He told her about the post in India 
which had been such a temptation to 
him; about his parents’ disappointment 
because he would not enter the Church; 
and how he had consented to their 
wishes to come home for a time, so as 
to give the matter a longer considera- 
tion. 

‘I wish I could do what they want,” 
he said, ‘‘especially as my dear old father 
is failing. Don’t you think he’s failing, 
Lucy? He is so much quieter and slower 
than he used to be!’’ 

“Oh, your coming will cheer him up.” 

“You have great faith in that side 
of my nature.” 

‘It’s true, Peter, you’ve cheered me 
up a lot in the last half hour.” 


‘Carry On!” 


_ “By telling you my troubles?” 

“I’m sorry,” she said kindly. “I 
can understand, oh, believe me, I can 
understand how you felt when you gave 
up the thought of going to India. I’ve 
learned a lot lately; I’ve had to give 
up things myself. Life isn’t all 
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roses at Greystones, you know!” 

He looked down at her. 

‘We've both lost some of the sparkle 
out of oureyes, Lucy,” he said. ‘‘It’s the 
price men and women have to pay for 
the possession of their own souls.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue ContTINvED CHRONICLE oF K (1). 


By tHe Junior Sus. 


CHAPTER II. 
“SHeit Oot!” 

This, according to our latest subal- 
tern from home, is the title of a revue 
which is running in Town; but that is a 
mere coincidence. The entertainment 
to which I am now referring took place 
in Flanders, and the leading parts were 
assigned to distinguished members of 
“K (1).” 

The scene was the Chateau de Grand- 
bois, or some other kind of Bois; pos- 
sibly Vert. Not that we called it that: 
we invariably referred to it afterwards 
as Hush Hall, for reasons which will be 
set forth in due course. 

One morning, while sojourning in 
what Olympus humorously calls a rest 
camp—a collection of antiquated wig- 
wams half submerged in a mud-flat— 
we received the intelligence that we 
were to extricate. ourselves forthwith, 
and take over a fresh sector of trenches. 
The news was doubly unwelcome, 
because, in the first place, it is always 
unpleasant to face the prospect of 
trenches of any kind; and secondly, to 
take over strange trenches in the dead 
of a winter night is an experience which 
borders upon nightmare—the hot lob- 
ster and toasted cheese variety. 

The opening stages of this enterprise 
are almost ritualistic in their formality. 
First of all, the Brigade Staff which is 
coming in visits the Headquarters of 


the Brigade which is going out—usually 
a chateau or farm somewhere in rear of 
the trenches—and makes the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. After that the Com- 
manding Officers and Company Com- 
manders of the incoming battalions visit 
their own particular section of the line. 
They are shown over the premises by 
the outgoing tenants, who make little 
or no attempt to conceal their satis- 
faction at the expiration of their lease. 
The Colonels and the Captains then 
return to camp, with depressing tales of 
crumbling parapets, noisome dug-outs, 
and positions open to enfilade. 

On the day of the relief various ad- 
vance parties go up, keeping under the 
lee of hedges and embankments, and 
marching in single file. (At least, that 
is what they are supposed to do. If 
not ruthlessly shepherded, they will 
advance in fours along the skyline.) 
Having arrived, they take over such 
positions as can be relieved by daylight 
in comparative safety. They also take 
over trench stores, and exchange trench 
gossip. The latter is a fearsome and 
uncanny thing. It usually begins life 
at the “‘refilling point,’ where the 
A. 8. C. motor-lorries dump down next 
day’s rations, and the regimental trans- 
port picks it up. 

An A. S. C. sergeant mentions cas- 
ually to a regimental Quartermaster 
that he has heard it said at the Supply 
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Depot that heavy firing has been going 
oninthe Channel. The Quartermaster, 
on returning to the Transport Lines, 
observes to his Quartermaster-Sergeant 
that the German Fleet has come out 
atlast. The Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
when he meets the ration parties behind 
the lines that night, announces to a 
platoon sergeant that we have won a 
great naval victory. The platoon ser- 
geant, who is suffering from trench feet 
and is a constant reader of a certain 
pessimistic halfpenny journal, replies 
gloomily: ‘‘We’ll have had heavy losses 
oorselves, too, I doot!’” This observa- 
tion is overheard by various members 
of the ration party. By midnight 
several hundred yards of the firing line 
know for a fact that there has been a 
naval disaster of the first magnitude 
off the coast of a place which everyone 
calls Gally Polly, and that the whole of 
our Division aze to be transferred forth- 
with to the Near East to stem the tide 
of calamity. 

Still, we must have something to chat 
about. 


Meanwhile Brigade Majors and Ad- 
jutants, holding a stumpy pencil in one 
hand and a burning brow in the other, 
are composing Operation Orders which 
shall effect the relief, without— 

(1) Leaving some detail—the bomb- 
ers, or the snipers, or thesock-driers, or 
the peasoup experts—unrelieved alto- 
gether. 

(2) Causing relievers and relieved 
to meet violently together in some 
constricted fairway. 

(3) Trespassing into some other Bri- 
gade Area. (This is far more foolhardy 
than to wander into the German lines.) 

(4) Getting shelled. 

Pitfall Number One is avoided by 
keeping a permanent and handy list of 
‘*all the people who do funny things on 
their own”’ (as the vulgar throng call 
the ‘‘specialists’”), and checking it 
carefully before issuing Orders. 








Number Two is dealt with by issuing 
@ strict time-table, which might .pos- 
sibly be adhered to by a well-drilled 
flock of archangels, in broad daylight, 
upon good roads, and under peace 
conditions. 

Number Three is provided for by 
copious and complicated map refer- 
ences. 

Number Four is left to Providence— 
and is usually the best-conducted 
feature of the excursion. 

Under cover of night the Battalion 
sets out, in comparatively small parties. 
They form a strange procession. The 
men wear their trench costume—thigh- 
boots (which do not go well with a kilt), 
variegated coats of skins, and woolen 
nightcaps. Stuffed under their belts 
and through their packs they carry 
newspapers, broken staves for firewood, 
parcels from home, and _ sandbags 
loaded with mysterious comforts. A 
dilapidated parrot and a few goats are 
all that is required to complete the 
picture of Robinson Crusoe changing 
camp. 

Progress is not easy. It is a pitch- 
black night. By day, this road (and 
all the country-side) is a wilderness: 
nothing more innocent ever presented 
itself to the eye of an inquisitive aero- 
plane. But after nightfall it is packed 
with troops and transport, and not a 
light is shown. Jf you can imagine 
what the Mansion House crossing 
would be like if called upon to sustain 
its midday traffic at midnight—the 
Mansion House crossing entirely un- 
illuminated, paved with twelve inches of 
liquid mud, intersected by narrow 
strips of pave, and liberally pitted 
with ‘“‘crump-holes’—you may derive 
some faint idea of the state of thingsata 
busy road-junction lying behind the 
trenches. 

Until reaching what is facetiously 
termed ‘‘the shell area’’—as if any spot 
in this benighted district were not a 
shell area—the troops plod along in 
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fours at the right of the road. If they 


can achieve two miles an hour, they do 
well. At any moment they may be 
called upon to halt, and crowd into the 
roadside, while a transport-train passes, 
carrying rations, and coke, and what is 
called ‘‘R. E. material’’—this may be 
anything from a bag of nails to steel 
girders nine feet long—up to the firing 
line. When this procession, consisting 
of a dozen limbered wagons, drawn by 
four mules and headed by a profane 
person on horseback—the Transport 
Officer—has rumbled past, the Com- 
pany, which has been standing respect- 
fully in the ditch, enjoying a refreshing 
shower bath of mud and hoping that 
none of the steel girders are projecting 
from the limber more than a yard or 
two, sets out once more upon its way— 
only to take hasty cover again as sounds 
of fresh and more animated traffic are 
heard approaching from the opposite 
direction. There is no mistaking the 
nature of this cavalcade: the long vista 
of glowing cigarette-ends tells an un- 
mistakable tale. These are artillery 
wagons, returning empty from re- 
plenishing the batteries ;scattering home- 
ly jests like hail, and proceeding, wher- 
ever possible, at a hand-gallop. Heisa 
cheery soul, the R. A. driver, but his 
interpretation of the rules of the road 
requires drastic revision. 

Sometimes an axle breaks, or a 
wagon side-slips off the pave, into the 
morass reserved for infantry, and over- 
turns. The result is a block, which 
promptly extends forward and back for 
a couple of miles. A peculiarly British 
chorus of inquiry and remonstrance— 
a blend of biting sarcasm and blasphe- 
mous humor—surges up and down the 
line, until plunging mules are unyoked, 
and the offending vehicle man-handled 
out of sight into the inky blackness by 
the roadside; or, in extreme cases, is 
annihilated with axes. Everything has 
to make way for a ration train. To 
crown all, it is more than likely that the 
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calmness and smooth working of the 
proceedings will be assisted by a burst 
of shrapnel overhead. It is a most 
amazing scrimmage altogether. One of 
those members of His Majesty’s Op- 
position who are doing so much at 
present to save our country from 
destruction, by kindly pointing out the 
mistakes of the British Government and 
the British Army, would refer to the 
whole scene as a pandemonium of mis- 
management and ineptitude. And yet, 
though the scene is enacted night after 
night without a break, there is hardly a 
case on record of the transport being 
surprised upon these roads by the 
coming of daylight, and none whatever 
of the rations and ammunition failing 
to get through. 

It is difficult to imagine that Brother 
Bosche, who on the other side of that 
ring of starshells is conducting a pre- 
cisely similar undertaking, is able, 
with all his perfect organization and 
cast-iron methods, to achieve a result 
in any way superior to that which 
Thomas Atkins reaches by rule of thumb 
and sheer force of character. 

At length the draggled Company 
worms its way through the press to the 
fringe of the shell-area, beyond which 
no transport may pass. The distance 
of this point from the trenches varies 
considerably, and depends largely upon 
the caprice of the Bosche. On this 
occasion, however, we still have a mile 
or two to go—across country now, in 
single file, at the heels of a guide from 
the battalion which we are relieving. 

Guides may be divided into two 
classes— 

(1) Guides who do not know the 
way, and say so at the outset. 

(2) Guides who do not know the way, 
but leave it to you to discover the fact. 
There are no other kinds of guides. 

The pace is down to a mile an hour 
now, except in the case of men in the 
tail of the line, who are running rapidly. 
It is a curious but quite inexplicable 
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fact that if you set a hundred men to 
march in single file in the dark, though 
the leading man may be crawling like a 
tortoise, the last man is compelled to 
proceed at a profane double if he is to 
avoid being left behind and lost. 

Still, everybody gets there somehow, 
and in due course the various Company 
Commanders are enabled to telephone 
to their respective Battalion Head- 
quarters the information that the Relief 
is completed. For this relief, much 
thanks! 

After that the outgoing Battalion 
files slowly out, and the newcomers are 
left gloomily contemplating their new 
abiding-place, and dbserving— 

‘I wonder if there is any Division in 
the whole blessed Expeditionary Force, 
besides ours, which ever does a single 
damn thing to keep its trenches in 
repair!” 

II. 

All of which brings us back to Hush 
Hall, where the Headquarters of the 
outgoing Brigade are handing over. to 
their successors. 

Hush Hall, or the Chateau de Quel- 
quechose, is a modern country house, 
and once stood up white and gleaming 
in all its brave finery of stucco, con- 
servatories, and ornamental lake, amid 
a_ pleasant wood not far from a main 
road. It is such a house as you might 
find round about Guildford or Hindhead. 
There are many in this fair country- 
side, but few are inhabited now, and 
none by their rightful owners. They 
are all marked on the map, and the 
Bosche gunners are assiduous map- 
readers. Hush Hall has got off com- 
paratively lightly. It is still habitable, 
and well furnished. The roof is de- 
molished upon the side most exposed 
to the enemy, and many of the trees in 
the surrounding wood are broken and 
splintered by shrapnel. Still, provided 
the weather remains passable, one can 
live there. Upon the danger-side the 
windows are closed and _ shuttered. 





Weeds grow apace in the garden. No 
smoke emerges from the chimneys. 
(If it does, the Mess Corporal hears 
about it from the Staff Captain.) A 
few strands of barbed wire obstruct the 
passage of those careless or adventurous 
persons who may desire to explore the 
forbidden side of the house. The 
front door is bolted and barred: visitors, 
after approaching stealthily along the 
lee of a hedge, like travelers of dubious 
bona fides on a Sunday afternoon, enter 
unobtrusively by the back door, which is 
situated on the blind side of the chateau. 
Their path thereto is beset by im- 
ploring notices like the following:— 





THE SLIGHTEST MOVEMENT 
DRAWS SHELL FIRE. KEEP 
CLOSE TO THE HEDGE. 











A later hand has added the following 
moving postscript :— 





WE LIVE HERE. YOU DON’T! 





It was the Staff Captain who was 
responsible for the re-christening of the 
establishment. 

‘“‘What sort of place is this new 
palace we are going to doze in?” in- 
quired the Machine-Gun Officer, when 
the Staff Captain returned from his 
preliminary visit. 

The Staff Captain, who was 
a man of a few words, replied— 

“Tt’s the sort of shanty where 
everybody goes about in felt slippers, 
saying ‘Hush’!” 

Brigade Headquarters—this means 
the Brigadier, the Brigade Major, the 
Staff Captain, the Machine-Gun Of- 
ficer, the Signal Officer, mayhap a 
Padre and a Liaison Officer, accom- 
panied by a mixed multitude of clerks, 
telegraphists, and  scullions—arrived 
safely at their new quarters under cover of 
night, and were hospitably received by 
the outgoing tenants, who had finished 
their evening meal and were girded up 
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for departure. In fact, the Machine 
Gun Officer, Liaison Officer, and Padre 
had already gone, leaving their seniors 
to hold the fort till the last. The 
Signal Officer was down in the cellar, 
handing over ohms, amperes, short- 
circuits, and other mysterious trench- 
stores to his “‘opposite number.” 

Upon these occasions there is usually 
a good deal of time to fill in between the 
arrival of the new brooms and the 
departure of the old. This period of 
waiting may be likened to that some- 
what anxious interval with which fre- 
quenters of racecourses are familiar, 
between the finish of the race and the 
announcement of the “All Right!” 
The outgoing Headquarters are wait- 
ing for the magic words—‘ Relief 
complete!’’ until that message comes 
over the buzzer, the period of 
tension endures. The main point 
of difference is that the gentleman 
who has staked his fortune on the legs 
of a horse has only to wait a few minutes 
for the confirmation of his hopes; while 
a Brigadier, whose bedtime (or even 
breakfast-time) is at the mercy of an 
errant platoon, may have to sit up all 
night. 

“Sit down and make yourselves com- 
fortable,” said A Brigade to X Brigade. 

X Brigade complied, and having 
been furnished with refreshment, led 
off with the inevitable question— 

“Does one—er—get shelled much 
here?” 

There was a reassuring coo from A 
Brigade. 

“Oh, no. This is a very healthy 
spot. One has to be careful, of course. 
No movement, or fires, or anything of 
that kind. A sentry or two, to warn 
people against approaching over the 
open by day, and you’ll be as cooshie 
as anything!’ (‘‘Cooshie” is the latest 
word here. That and “crump.’’) 

“T ought to warn you of one thing,” 
said the Brigadier. “Owing to the 
surrounding woods, sound is most 
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deceptive here. You will hear shell- 
bursts which appear quite close, when 
in reality they are quite a distance 
away. That, for instance!’’—as a shell 
exploded apparently just outside the 
window. “That little fellow is a 
couple of hundred yards away, in the 
corner of the wood. The Bosche has 
been groping about there for a battery 
for the last two days.” 

“Is the battery there?’ inquired a 
voice. 

“No; it is further east. But there is 
a Gunner’s Mess about two hundred 
yards from here, in that house which 
you passed on the way up.” 

“‘Oh!’”’ observed X Brigade. 

Gunners are peculiar people. When 
professionally engaged, no men could 
be more retiring. They screen their 
operations from the public gaze with 
the utmost severity, shrouding bat- 
teries in screens of foliage and other 
rustic disguises. If a layman strays 
anywhere near one of these arboreal 
retreats, a gunner thrusts out a visage 
enflamed with righteous wrath, and 
curses him for giving the position away. 
But in his hours of relaxation the 
gunner is a different being. He bil- 
lets himself in a house with plenty of 
windows: he illuminates all these by 
night, and hangs washing therefrom by 
day. When inclined for exercises, he 
goes for a promenade across an open 
space labeled—WNot to be used by troops 
by daylight. Therefore, despite his tech- 
nical excellence and superb courage, 
he is an uncomfortable neighbor for 
establishments like Hush Hall. 

In this respect he offers a curious 
contrast to the Sapper. Off duty, the 
Sapper is the most unobtrusive of 
men—a cave-man, in fact. He bur- 
rows deep into the earth, or the side 
of a hill, and having secured the roof 
of this cavern against direct hits by 
ingenious contrivances of his own manu- 
facture, constructs a suite of furniture 
of a solid and enduring pattern, and 
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lives the life of a comfortable recluse. 
But when engaged in the pursuit of his 
calling, the Sapper is the least retiring of 
men. The immemorial tradition of 
the great Corps to which he belongs 
has ordained that no fire, however 
fierce, must be allowed to interfere 
with a Sapper in the execution of his 
duty. This rule is usually interpreted 
by the Sapper to mean that you must 
not perform your allotted task under 
cover when it is possible to do so under 
fire. To this is added, as a rider, that 
in the absence of an adequate supply of 
fire, you must draw fire. So the Sapper 
walks cheerfully about on the. tops of 
parapets, hugging large and conspicuous 
pieces of timber, or clashing together 
sheets of corrugated iron, as happy as 
a king. 

“*You will find this house quite snug,”’ 
continued the Brigadier. ‘‘The eastern 
suite is to be avoided, because there is 
no roof there; and if it rains outside for 
a day, it rains in the best bedroom for a 
week. There is a big kitchen in the 
basement, with a capital range. That’s 
all, Ithink. The chief thing to avoid is 
movement of any kind. The leaves 
are coming off the trees now—”’ 

At this moment an orderly entered 
the room with a pink telegraph mes- 
sage. 

‘*Relief complete, sir!’’ announced the 
Brigade Major, reading it. 

“Good work!” replied both Briga- 
diers, looking at their watches simul- 
taneously, ‘‘considering the state of the 
country.’”’ The Brigadier of ‘‘A’’ rose 
to his feet. 

‘"Now we can pass along quietly,” 
he said. ‘‘Good luck to you. By the 
way, take care of Edgar, won’t you? 
Any little attention which you can show 
him will be greatly appreciated.” 

“Who is Edgar?” 

“Oh, I though: the Staff Captain 
would have told you. Edgar is the 
swan—the last of his race, I’m afraid, so 
far as this place is concerned. He 
















lives on the lake, and usually comes 
ashore to draw his rations about lunch- 
time. He is inclined to be stand-offish 
on one side, as he ha only one eye; but 
he is most affable on the other. Well, 
now to find our horses!” 

As the three officers departed down 
the back-door steps, a hesitating voice 
followed them— 

“H’m! Is there any place where 
one can go—a cellar, or any old spot of 
that kind—just in case we are——”’ 

‘*Bless you, you'll be all right!’ was 
the cheery reply. (The outgoing Bri- 
gade is always excessively cheery.) 
‘‘But there are dug-outs over there— 
in the garden. They haven’t been 
occupied for some months, so you may 
find them a bit ratty. You won't 
require them, though. Good night!” 

III. 

Whize! Boom/ Bang! Crash‘ Wump/ 

“It’s just as well,” mused the 
Brigade Major, turning in his sleep 
about three o’clock the following morn- 
ing, ‘‘that they warned us about the 
deceptive sound of the shelling here. 
One would almost imagine that it was 
quite close. . . . That last one was 
heavy stuff: it shook the whole place! 
. . . This is a topping mattress: it 
would be rotten having to take to the 
woods again after getting into really 
cooshie quarters at last. . . . There 
they go again!” as a renewed tempest of 
shells rent the silence of night. ‘That 
old battery must be getting it in the 
neck! . . . Hallo, I could have sworn 
something hit the roof that time! A 
loose slate, I expect! Anyhow. . .” 

The Brigade Major, who had had a 
very long day. turned over and went to 
sleep again. 

IV. 

The next morning, a Sunday, broke 
bright and clear. Contrary to his 
usual habit, the Brigade Major took a 
stroll in the garden before breakfast. 
The first object which caught his eye, 
as he came down the back-door steps, 
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was the figure of the Staff Captain, 
brooding pensively over a large crater, 
close to the hedge. The Brigade Major 
joined him. 

“TI wonder if that was there yester- 
day!’ he observed, referring to the 
crater. 

“‘Couldn’t have been,’ growled the 
Staff Captain. ‘‘We walked to the 
house along this very hedge. No 
craters then!’’ 

“True!” agreed the Brigade Major 
amiably. He turned and surveyed the 
garden. ‘‘That lawn looks a bit of a 
golf course. What lovely bunkers!’ 

“They appear to be quite new, too,” 
remarked the Staff Captain thought- 
fully. ‘‘Come to breakfast!” 

On their way back they found the 
Brigadier, the Machine-Gun Officer, 
and the Padre, gazing silently upward. 

“T wonder when that corner of the 
house got knocked off,’ the M. G. O. 
was observing. 

“Fairly recently, 
replied the Brigadier. 

“Those marks beside your bedroom 
window, sir—they look pretty fresh!’’ 
interpolated the Padre, a sincere but 
somewhat tactless Christian. 

Brigade Headquarters regarded one 
another with dubious smiles. 

“T wonder,” began a tentative voice, 
“if those fellows last night were in- 
dulging in a leg-pull—what is called in 
this country a tire-jamb —when they 
assured us——”’ 

WH00-00-00-00-uMP! 

A shell came shrieking over the tree- 
tops, and fell with a tremendous splash 
into the geometrical center of the lake, 
fifty yards away. 


I should say,” 


For the next two hours, shrapnel, 
whizz-bangs, Silent Susies, and other 
explosive wild fowl raged round the 
walls of Hush Hall. The inhabitants 
thereof, some twenty persons in all, 
were gathered in various apartments 
on the left side. 
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“It is still possible,’’ remarked the 
Brigadier, lighting his pipe, ‘‘that they 
are not aiming at us. However, it is 
just as inconvenient to be buried by 
accident as by design. As soon as the 
first direct hit is registered upon this 
imposing fabric, we will retire to the 
dug-outs. Send word to the kitchen 
that everyone is to be ready to clear 
out of the house when necessary.” 

Next moment there came a resound- 
ing crash, easily audible above the 
tornado raging in the garden, followed 
by the sound of splintering glass. 
Hush Hall rocked. The Mess waiter 
appeared. 

‘“‘A shell has just come in through the 
dining-room window, sir,’’ he in- 
formed the Mess President, ‘‘and broke 
three of the new cups!” 

‘‘How tiresome!”’ said the Brigadier. 
‘“‘Dug-outs, everybody!” 

V. 

There were no casualtics, which was 
rather miraculous Late in the after- 
noon Brigade Headquarters ventured 
upon another stroll in the garden. The 
tumult had ceased, and the setting 
Sabbath sun glowed peacefully upon the 
battered countenance of Hush Hall. 
The damage was not very extensive, 
for the house was stoutly built. Still, 
two bedrooms, recently occupied, were 
a wreck of broken glass and splintered 
plaster, while the gravel outside was 
littered with lead sheeting and twisted 
chimney-cans. The shell which had 
aroused the indignation of the Mess 
waiter by entering the dining-room 
window, had in reality hit the ground 
directly beneath it. Six feet higher, 
and the Brigadier’s order to clear the 
house would have been entirely super- 
fluous. 

The Brigade Major and the Staff 
Captain surveyed the unruffled sur- 
face of the lake—a haunt of ancient 
peace in the rays of the setting sun. 
Upon the bosom thereof floated a single, 
majestic, one-eyed swan, performing 
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intricate toilet exercises. It was Edgar. 
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out somewhere!’ observed the Brigade 


‘‘He must have a darned good dug- Major enviously. 
(To be continued.) 


Blackwood'’s Magazine. 








William Booth, the Founder of the 
Salvation Army, always insisted upon 
the principle that religion must dominate 
the whole life. In riches or in poverty, 
in peace or in war, the ministrations of 
religion were necessary to humanity. 
He was the apostle of the gutter, but 
equally he rejoiced in a message for 
Park Lane and for men and women 
in all circumstances, which he did not 
fail to deliver at the right moment. 
Opportunity appealed to him with 
insistent call when other people failed 
to realize that it was knocking at their 
door. I was with him at Amsterdam on 
his last Continental tour when his con- 
versation turned on the invitation to 
the Army to commence work in China. 
He was anxious to send his officers there, 
though the organization of this Eastern 
enterprise meant for him additional 
burdens and responsibilities. As this 
old man, blind in both eyes, scarred with 
the seams and worries of over eighty 
years, sat in his host’s house by the 
Dutch canal and talked of his plans, I 
recognized an unresting policy which 
simply led him on from one achievement 
to a further and ofttimes bigger enter- 
prise. That his son has adopted this 
guiding rule of leadership explains the 
fact that in the midst of a great war the 
Salvation Army, despite its internation- 
al relationships and its heavy financial 
obligations, can point to substantial 
progress. 

General Bramwell Booth, on the 
death of his father, had thrust upon him 
the duty of ‘‘carrying on.’’ During the 
short interval that has elapsed the Sal- 
vation Army has proved that it possesses 
sufficient initiative, vitality, and unity 
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to compensate for the loss of an out- 
standing personality in whom were 
embodied its essential qualities. His 
successor has also remained long enough 
in command to prove his power of con- 
trol. Dangers beset the Army at the 
period of the change of leaders which 
were not hidden from General Bram- 
well Booth. He was assured of the loy- 
alty of his own people, but he had then 
to face the problem whether the gener- 
ous public would show similar confidence 
in his control as in that of his father. 
Any fears that might have existed on 
this account have, however, been swept 
away by the assistance given by all 
classes of people, and especially by the 
support extended during the war. When 
older Churches and organizations with a 
settled order and equipped with large 
financial resources have felt the strain 
of the period the Salvation Army could 
scarcely expect to escape. Yet it has, 
in fact, increased the number of its 
officers as well as the quality and variety 
of its agencies. 

True to the instinct of its Founder, 
the Salvation Army welcomed new op- 
portunities at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. With foresight and courage these 
were pressed upon the military and other 
authorities, and plans were organized 
whereby Salvationists who joined the 
colors could be followed to the camps 
abroad as well as at home by their own 
religious society. Huts and marquees 
were erected at a number of centers, and 
in addition to the accredited Salva- 
tionists in the ranks of the King’s 
Army, their comrades, who were pos- 
sibly without any religious allegiance, 
were equally welcomed. Each center 
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is in charge of an emperenied Salva- 
tionist and his wife, who supply the 
soldiers with refreshments at low prices, 
and writing material and newspapers 
free, besides performing any good turn 
of value to the men. When the camp is 
near @ town or village the soldiers are 
invited to take their socks and under- 
clothing to the local headquarters of 
the Salvation Army, where the women 
without charge wash and mend the 
articles at their own homes. And 
in a similar way the muni- 
tion workers are being cared for 
by means of social centers and 
hostels. 

An interesting and valuable phase of 
activity is that organized at some of the 
large railway termini, such as Water- 
loo, Victoria, and Liverpool Street. 
At Waterloo and Victoria men are con- 
stantly arriving from or departing to the 
front, and frequently have an hour or 
two to spare before proceeding on their 
journey. The week-end trips from the 
home camps crowd Waterloo and other 
stations with khaki-clad men, some of 
whom are glad to obtain refreshment 
and lodging before they start again 
homewards. Others miss their train be- 
cause of the company they have kept, 
and occasionally arrive at Waterloo 
without a penny, minus their railway 
ticket, and in much confusion as to 
their next procedure. It is not a pleas- 
ant sight to see a strapping fellow in a 
fuddled condition amidst a group of 
bedraggled harpies and male touts who 
have encouraged him to disgrace his 
uniform. But for the Salvationist sta- 
tion patrol he might have experienced 
some awkward consequences, but the 
Salvationist has endeavored to save the 
man from his associates and put him 
right for his destination. When the 
necessity arises the Salvation Army pro- 
vides beds for soldiers and sailors, and 
in many ways seeks to circumvent the 
dangers peculiar to a man:in the King’s 
uniform. 

Lrvine Aas, Vou. I, No. 35. 
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Some 40,000 of the young men (Sol- 
diers and Adherents) of the Salvation 
Army have responded to the eall for 
service in His Majesty’s Forces. Within 
two months of the declaration of war 
a thousand men had joined the King‘s 
Forces from its social institutions. The 
elevator in Spa Road, Bermondsey, has 
supplied no fewer than 450 recruits. 
At one time these could have been fair- 
ly described as the ‘‘impossibles” or 
the “‘derelicts” of humanity. They did 
not follow any useful employment until 
the Salvation Army reached them and 
pulled them up from the abyss. No 
recruiting officer could have passed 
them for service immediately they en- 
tered the shelter from the human scrap 
heap on which they were discovered, 
but discipline, steady work, freedom 
from drink, wholesome food gave them 
their chance when the nation required 
volunteers. One hundred men from the 
Salvation Army’s Land Colony at Had- 
leigh also enlisted, and in the majority of 
instances are now serving as non-com- 
missioned officers. At the time of writ- 
ing not a Salvationist Colonist remains 
at Hadleigh of military age fit for 
service. 

Pressure has not keen exerted by the 
leaders of the Salvation Army to induce 
men to enlist. General Booth refuses 
to urge any of his people to join His 
Majesty’s Forces. War is abhorrent to 
him. He does not invoke the God of 
Battles. Nor does he favor a theology 
that leaves the Divine as creator of only 
part of the race. He considers that the 
issues are so momentous that the de- 
cision for active service must remain 
with the individual. When a man has 
decided for himself, not a single barrier 
is placed in his way, and his choice isre- 
spected as a conscientious resolve to 
serve his country at its hour of crisis. 
Salvationists in His Majesty’s Forces 
have by the characteristics of their be- 
lief and by their distinctive methods 
advanced their religion in camp and 
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trench. Allegiance to the Salvation Army 
helps them to refrain from intoxicating 
liquors and tobacco. No officer in its 
ranks is allowed either to drink or smoke, 
and probably 97 or 98 per cent of the 
rank and file observe a similar self- 
denying ordinance. On occasions of 
danger or difficulty in the field they have 
shouted their choruses and openly mani- 
fested the faith they professed, no man 
daring to make them afraid. Here, for 
instance, is the story of a Salvation 
Army bandsman who was in the firing 
line in the early days of the war:— 


‘At last the battle so far as the bat- 
teries in our neighborhood were con- 
cerned,” he wrote, ‘“‘went in our favor, 
and we were ordered to follow the re- 
treating Germans. In doing this six 
of us got lost, and for four days we were 
tramping about without a mouthful of 
food or drink! By day we lay concealed 
in the corn or grass fields, and by night 
we crept along without any guide, only 
hoping and praying—I’ve prayed many 
times in the past, but never so much as 
on these nights—that all would come 
right. On the first day we were fairly 
well; on the second day we were hungry; 
on the third our tongues were hanging 
out, and two of my comrades went 
mad. On the fourth night we fell in 
with a British Ambulance Section, and 
were taken into a camp. As I was pass- 
ing an ambulance tent I heard someone 
singing: 

“T’m a child of a King. 
I’m a child of a King. 
With Jesus my Saviour, 
I’m a child of a King.” 


“T asked who it was, and was told it 
was a Saivationist. In the stillness of 
another night from one of the tents I 
heard :— 

“Then we'll roll the old chariot along, 
And we won’t drag on behind.’ 


“I tell you it was thrilling; it made 
me dance for joy. After the chorus had 
been sung once or twice, I heard it pres- 
ently taken up by other Salvationists in 
other tents, and presently from many 








parts of the camp could be heard the old 
Salvation Army songs.” 

People could not have chided General 
Bramwell Booth if the actual war ac- 
tivities of the Salvation Army were 
restricted to the provisions already de- 
scribed. The members of his organiza- 
tion are not wealthy. Not a single 
millionaire is found in its ranks. Yet 
out of moderate incomes, and in some 
instances despite conditions that were 
extremely meagre, they raised £2,000 
mainly amongst themselves, in order to 
provide their first ambulance unit. Later 
on another £3,000 was obtained, so 
that altogether the Salvation Army fur- 
nished eleven cars anda transport wagon 
bearing its name, and worked in con- 
nection with the British Red Cross 
Society. From the first these cars have 
been manned by Salvationists, and have 
carried hundreds of wounded soldiers 
from the field hospitals to the base. 
Another unit of five cars purchased and 
equipped by Canadian Salvationists is 
now on its way to the Russian front, 
the Czar not only having accepted the 
offering, but directed that it should bear 
the name of their Imperial Majesties 
the Empresses. . 

_ With less outward evidence but with 
the happiest results, the Salvation Army 
Officers—both male and female—have 
received permission from the author- 
ities to visit the military hospitals in 
France. Wounded and sick soldiers in 
France, even at the base hospitals, sel- 
dom obtain the chance of seeing British 
civilians, War is war. Their circum- 
stances do not admit of the attentions 
being shown to them as to sick pa- 
tients in this country. Two women 
officers were asked by a hospital orderly 
whether they would go into the enteric 
ward. ‘‘There is no danger,”’ he added, 
“but no one will go.” ‘Certainly we 
will,’’ replied the Salvationists, and on 
entering the ward they were received 
with cries of ‘‘Hurrah!Salvation Army! 
You are the first visito:s we have seen.” 
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A further incident in the base hos- 
pitals in France reveals the ministering 
sympathy these women officers were 
enabled to perform. Pursuing their 
rounds of visits, they inquired of one 
man how he was progressing. ‘‘I’m go- 
ing on all right,” he admitted, ‘‘but I 
should like a bit of the missus’s cake.” 
“‘You shall have it,’’ replied the Sal- 
vation lass, ‘‘if you will let me know 
where she lives.’”’” Communication was 
established with his wife at home, but 
she replied: ‘‘ Are you sure he’s my hus- 
band? The War Office says that he is 
dead.” Satisfactory inquiries proved the 
soldier’s identity, and the cake was for- 
warded with a loving letter crowded 
with ‘‘kisses’’ for the husband once 
mourned as dead. 

During the progress of the war Gen- 
eral Booth proposed to the military 
authorities that a company of his male 
officers should be allowed to go on the 
battlefield at the close of the day, when 
the big guns had ceased firing, and 
search as best they could for wounded 
British soldiers. These searchers, it 
was suggested, should carry a supply of 
restoratives, and endeavor to sustain 
life until the stretcher bearers could 
carry the stricken men off the field. The 
Salvationists were even prepared to risk 
their lives by remaining all night by 
the side of the soldier, in order to ad- 
minister such comforts as were possible 
under the circumstances. Those in au- 
thority expressed deep gratitude for the 
proposal, but military reasons unfor- 
tunately precluded its acceptance. I 
am told that if the suggestion had been 
favorably received; more than sufficient 
volunteers from the Salvation Army 
would have responded to the General’s 
invitation and undertaken duty not one 
whit less onerous and self-sacrificing 
than that of the ordinary soldiers. 

The Salvation Army leaders have 
adopted a general principle in respect 
of the development of activities in other 
lands. Early in the history of the 
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Army they discovered that so far as 
the organization was concerned the 
word “autonomy” might spell ‘‘dis- 
ruption.” They therefore associated 
each territorial division with the head- 
quarters and, whilst giving all possible 
freedom of action suited to the needs of 
the nationality, preserved a determin- 
ing voice in matters of policy and 
finance. The control has meant 
more than restriction. It has se- 
cured large financial assistance from 
headquarters, and the consideration 
and co-ordination of initial efforts that 
might otherwise have drifted into some- 
thing quite different from the plans of 
the founder. Whether in France or 
Sweden, Germany, or Norway, each 
group of Salvationists in these countries 
has preserved its national identity while 
finding a definite place in the economy of 
the Salvation Army as a whole. Ger- 
man Salvationists have fought against 
British Salvationists, while Belgian 
and French Salvationists have suffered 
untold ecruelties and sorrows at the 
hands of their common enemy. 

France has not proved an easy coun- 
try for the Salvationist propaganda. 
General Booth and his family (including 
the present General and his wife) en- 
deavored to ‘‘attack”’ the boulevards of 
Paris. But the pleasure-loving Parisians 
who had turned from Roman Catholi- 
cism had no heed for the methodsofan 
English religious revival. One of the 
old General’s daughters suffered im- 
prisonment in the early days, and there ~ 
were scenes in Paris somewhat similar 
to those associated with Skeleton Ar- 
miesat home. Still Salvationists obtained 
a footing—with difficulty, it is true, but 
nevertheless they have not lost it in the 
intervening year. Corps are established 
at Paris. The war has swept over some 
of these places. One day the French 
have been in possession, followed by 
the Germans, and yet later the original 
owners have recovered their lost and 
battered territory. Salvation officers 
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have remained throughout these sudden 
changes, and they experienc d some- 
thing worse than bombardment in the 
horrors of German invasion. Two 
women officers at Rheims—Adjutant 
Carrell and Captain Gaugler—stayed 
throughout the varying fortunes which 
befell this capital of the champagne 
country, and exhibited such a fine blend 
of heroism and piety as to receive the 
unstinted admiration of the whole 
countryside. They narrowly escaped 
shells, but they remained at their post 
to carry comfort and consolation to the 
people to whom they ministered. Those 
who know the circumstances of their 
life in Rheims write as follows:— 


At the beginning of the War they 
realized to the full what their duty was 
in face of the tragical circumstances. 
Every day found them at the station 
distributing Salvation literature and 
speaking kind words to the train-loads 
of men called up for military service, as 
well as doing everything possible to 
soothe and cheer the sorrowing ones left 
behind. The most trying days of the 
officers’ experience were those when the 
troops of the invaders occupied the city. 
A few grief-stricken neighbors were 
gathered for prayer in the small quar- 
ters. Suddenly someone was heard knock- 
ing.at the window; the Adjutant opened 
it and saw a German soldier. At sight 
of the praying group the man drew back, 
uttering excuses. But the Adjutant, 
who did not know a word of German, 
beckoned him to stay, and then, from 
his coat pocket, the German drew forth 
the photograph of his wife and children, 
and began to sob as he tried to make the 
officers understand that he too was a 
converted man! 

On the morrow, another soldier, 
opening the shutters of the quarters very 
violently, asked for something to drink, 
by appropriate signs making the officer 
understand his wish. The Adjutant 
answered in one phrase: ‘“Heils Armee.”’ 
The man immediately understood that 
the Salvation Army could not provide 
him with wine and beer, and passed on 


















his way. Having grasped the magical 
significance of those words, the Adjutant 
used them every time a soldier crossed 
the threshold of their littlé home, and 
thus both they and their neighbors 
were absolutely unharmed during the 
period of the occupation. 

When to the joy of the inhabitants 
the French troops reappeared in the city, 
the Salvation Army officers’ gratitude 
and thankfulness took a practical form, 
and for many days they did their ut- 
most to help the men prepare their food. 
Possessed of only limited cooking ar- 
rangements—just a small gas stove and 
an oil lamp—they almost accomplished 
miracles of energy and labor. One day 
the soldiers brought a large ox to the 
quarters, and for twenty-four consec- 
utive hours the Salvation Army officers 
were busy with the cooking. The por- 
tions that could neither be grilled nor 
fried were distributed to the poor of 
Rheims, Rs 

Peace, however, was not long the lot 
of the city. A violent bombardment 
commenced, and the inhabitants were 
obliged to seek refuge in their cellars, 
the Salvation Army officers, with all 
their neighbors, finding shelter in the 
cellars of their landlord, the British 
Vice-Consul. Next day, when making 
an inspection, this gentleman caught 
sight of the uniform, and exclaimed: 
“Oh, here is the staff of the Salvation 
Army!’’ Whereupon the Adjutant said 
to her Captain: ‘Look here! You can 
remain if you like, but I am going.” 
‘And I shall go with you,” the Captain 
replied. Thus they started to work in 
abnormal times, and in and out of season 
have proved themselves “Servants of 
All.” 

Upon a certain occasion the Sal- 
vation officers were out visiting. Once 
more the town was furiously bombarded. 
For one moment our comrades hesitated: 
should they continue on their way or 
should they go back? Though facing 
death at every step, they decided to 
proceed. When they reached the cellar 
in which one of their comrades had fixed 
her abode they knocked and knocked, 
but found it impossible to get an answer. 
So for a few moments they sought shel- 
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ter in a doorway, then continued on their 
way. At that same moment, five men 
having taken their places under the 
doorway, a bomb fell in the midst of 
them and all five were killed on the 
spot. 

These two Salvation officers at 
Rheims have won the respect and ad- 
niration of all, and soldiers and officers 
greet them with a military salute.” 


When the Germans ravaged Belgium, 
thousands of refugees flocked across 
the boundary into Holland, and became 
in many cases a charge on the generosity 
of the Dutch and on the institutions 
established in the vicinity. Salvation- 
ists are strong in Holland, and at Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Am- 
ersfoort and other places have estab- 
lished a number of religious and social 
institutions. Many of these sheltered 
the Belgian refugees, or provided for 
their immediate necessities. “The 
Slum Post,” as one of the Salvationist 
agencies is termed, frequently emptied 
its resources of bread, milk, and cloth- 
ing to succor Belgian wonten and chil- 
dren who had escaped devastation and 
massacre by the Huns. During the 
siege of Antwerp the calls upon the 
Salvation Army were as distressing as 
they were insistent, and as far as re- 
sources permitted the Dutch Salva- 
tionists helped in every instance. With 
equal readiness the Salvation Army has 
appointed officers to visit the 1,600 Brit- 
ish sailors and soldiers interned in 
Groningen. Services have been ar- 
ranged in English, to the delight of the 
men, who have appreciated the singing 
of familiar hymns associated with their 
home life. English Salvation officers, 
when visiting Holland, have after the 
meeting obtained from the interned men 
the addresses of friends in the homeland, 
in order to write them concerning the 
health and safety of son, husband, or 
father. 

For the refugees who flocked over 
from Belgium to England in the earlier 
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stages of the war a large amount of hos- 
Pitality was extended by the Salvation 
Army, while its farm colony at Hadleigh 
was placed entirely at the disposal of 
the Belgian Committee. For the Bel- 
gian people still living in Belgium con- 
siderable relief was also administered 
by Salvation officers of neutral countries 
by means of funds specially placed at 
the disposal of the General for the 
purpose. 

The international character of the 
Salvation Army has enabled its leaders 
to get into touch with various classes of 
people on the Continent. Thus, for 
instance, its comradeship in religion 
with Swiss, Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swedish Salvationists has influenced an 
exchange of humanitarian services for 
the benefit of sufferers through the war. 
It is conceivable that an organization 
that secures the co-operation of neutral 
countries can obtain in Germany in- 
formation for the comfort or consola- 
tion of the distressed. In this spirit 
and with such possibilities the Salva- 
tion Army established the Strangers’ 
Bureau in order to communicate with 
those who had become prisoners of war, 
and if possible with those reported miss- 
ing. There was also that large class of 
Belgian refugees who in their flight had 
cut themselves off from relations and 
friends—wives from husbands and chil- 
dren from parents. Hundreds of com- 
munications from all classes of society 
have been received by the Bureau, de- 
scribing conditions of the most touching 
character, and revealing depths of dis- 
tress, anxiety, and suspense caused by 
the war. The members of a well-known 
titled family desired knowledge of their 
son who had been taken prisoner; they 
could not ascertain whether he was alive 
or dead. A Belgian lady was searching 
for her husband from whom she had not 
received a word since the outbreak of 
war. In the first case the Salvation 
Army secured information from a sol- 
dier, also interned in Germany, that he 
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was present when the officer was killed. 
Sad as was the intelligence, it suspended 
further anxiety. In the second instance 
the Bureau had the joy of reuniting hus- 
band and wife by one of those. fortuitous 
chances that seem directly providential. 
The man had originally been invalided 
to the Salvation Army Farm Colony 
after wounds received in Belgium. He 
recovered, and was sent back to the 
Belgian lines. Just at this period the 
inquiry of the wife established the ident- 
ity of the man at the Salvation Colony, 
but before she could reach him he had 
started back to Belgium. The Army 
officials at headquarters were, however, 
able to pilot her to Victoria just in time 
to catch the mail train and intercept 
him at Folkestone. 

Social conditions have considerable 
influence on the finances of organiza- 
tions similar to the Salvation Army. 
The great coal strike of 1912 adversely 
affected its Self-Denial Fund to the ex- 
tent of £10,000. Such results are in- 
evitable in the circumstances, because 
its staple source of revenue proceeds 
from the freewill offerings of compara- 
tively poor people. The amount of their 
contributions is, however, astonishing. 
This follows a rule imposed by General 
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Booth upon his followers. He insisted 
that religion should cost something to 
the man or woman who professed it. 
He never advocated acceptance because 
of its cheapness. One of the first duties 
of a convert was, he declared, to assist 
each week in the support of the local 
Corps, and without fail once a year to 
exercise self-denial, so that the mission- 
ary efforts of the Army in other lands 
might be adequately supported. 

How, then, has the war affected the 
freewill offerings of Salvationists? A few 
months since they took up their usual 
self-denial collection, and, despite the 
national situation, received more than 
that of the previous year to the extent 
of £6,000. I should mislead the reader 
if I suggested that General Booth, dur- 
ing the present time, is relieved from all 
financial anxiety in meeting his heavy 
liabilities. He has frequently to turn 
awkward corners that require continual 
faith in the responsive philanthropy of 
his own people—who give to the point of 
self-sacrifice—and also in that ofa large 
section of the public who are not of the 
same religious community, but value the 
evidences of Christianity in the Salva- 
tion Army’s care for stricken and sor- 
rowing humanity. 

Charles T. Bateman. 
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The Infant Phenomenon stood out- 
side the Brixton Theatre of Varieties 
waiting, with his hands in his pockets, 
for his mother who did not come. It 
was ten o’clock, and he had finished his 
turn and left the theatre at half-past 
nine; but he still stood there, unre- 
garded by the passers-by who laughed, 
or scowled, or blundered past him. 
For, -off the stage, he was only a rather 
pinched and very tired little boy of 
eleven, in no way catching the eye like 
the amazing cherub in purple velveteen 
knickerbockers who smiled fatuously 
upon the world from the hoardings. 


The night was very cold, and it was 
the first time his mother had failed to 
meet him after his performance was over 
so that it is quite likely that he would 
have wept if he had not been so wise. 
As it was, he kicked the pavement with 
the toes of his boots, which were pro- 
tected or armored with discs of metal, 
and wished that he had twopence for 
his tram fare home. He knew that he 
could borrow it from the manager, but 
he did not like to ask because it might 
impair that dignity of the artist which 
he had been taught to consider the 
final virtue of boys of talent. So he 
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continued to wait for the mother who did 
not come, and felt very cold and very 
sleepy and very nearly what an ordi- 
nary boy would have felt in the same 
plight. 

It was too far to walk, and he was 
beginning to think that perhaps after 
all he would have to borrow the two- 
pence; and his tired eyes strayed up 
and down the reach of pavement on 
either hand, seeking an alternative. It 
presented itself sooner than he might 
have expected: a large red motor-car 
drew up to the curb in front of him, 
and a man dressed regally in furs 
climbed in: 

“Right away through Streatham,” 
he said to the chauffeur. 

Here surely was a chance for a boy of 
spirit. There was a bright flicker of 
the dying boyishness in the Infant 
Phenomenon; he took one final glance 
along the pavement for his mother, 
and then scrambled up behind as the 
car started off. 

It was one of those sensible cars with 
a broad ledge at the back for little boys 
to rest on. If it had a fault, it was 
that it was too comfortable, and he 
felt very much inclined to sleep. He 
stretched himself out luxuriously, and 
for three or four minutes lay admiring 
the swift progress of the car and watch- 
ing the chain of lights unwind between 
his nods. Once when the car slowed 
down in the traffic he recognized, with 
a shiver, a little boy smiling fatuously 
down from a hoarding, a little boy in 
ridiculous knickerbockers of purple 
velveteen. And then he fell asleep. 

When he woke up, cramped and stiff 


with cold, the motor-car had stopped 


before a brightly-lit porch, and windows 
gleamed toright and left. Round about 
were great black trees which the boy 
knew to be cedars, and overhead was 
that wonderful width of stars which 
means the country. 

Near at hand the man in the fur 
cloak was regarding his sparkling eyes, 
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bright with the dews of sleep, with 
amazement. 

“*Hello,” said the boy, ‘Shave we 
passed Streatham?” 

“Thirty-seven miles back; and we 
did it under the hour, if you know 
what that means?” 

**Gracious!’’ said the boy faintly. 

‘“‘Come indoors, and we'll talk it 
over,” said the man. 

The boy tried to climb down, but he 
was too stiff; and the man took hold 
of him and lifted him lightly on to his 
feet in the porch. 

**Goodness, but you’re cold!’’ he said; 
and peering down at him he added, 
“But I seem to know your face.” 

“I’m the Marvel of the Twentieth 
Century,”’ the boy said dully. 

“Oh!” The man whistled. ‘‘I know. 
The Queen of Bohemia patted you on 
the head and said—”’ 

“She didn’t really,” the boy in- 
terrupted, pettishly. ‘‘ They made that 
up. What she said was: ‘Run away 
and play, you poor little devil!’ It 
was silly; I’m too old for play.” 

“Do you know, I’m inclined to agree 
with her. But come along in, and 
we'll talk about that too,” said the man. 

He took hold of the boy’s hand and 
led him into the house. A great fire 
of cedar logs was blazing in the hall, 
and in front of it a girl was waiting with 
expectant, welcoming eyes. 

“‘George!”’ she cried. ‘‘And—’’ She 
looked at the boy in a _ speechless 
amazement. 

“T culled this on the way,” said 
George. ‘‘Let me introduce you. The 
Marvel of the Twentieth Century— 
Mistress Dorothy of Cedar Hill.” 

The girl’s eyes shone with kindliness, 
and, holding out both hands to the boy, 
she said laughing: 

“T can’t call you all that. 
call you Marvel.” 

The boy was staring at her intently; 
and the people whose duty it was to 
teach him all his terrible knowledge 
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would have discerned that he was 
learning her by heart. 

“I have seen you in a picture,” he 
said reflectively. ‘‘That dress is eight- 
eenth century—1710 to 1750.” 

“Is he English?” said Mistress 
Dorothy, suspiciously. 

George nodded. 

“They do this sort of thing in Eng- 
land nowadays,”’ he said. 

“Poor little mortal!’’ she said softly. 

“‘What does it mean?” cried the boy. 
“This dress—it’s too old—it isn’t 
right——”’ 

“There are some things you don’t 
know yet, sonny,” said George. ‘‘It’s 
a sort of birthday—a night for keeping 
memories—a night for old ghosts.” 

**Psychic phenomena only credited 
by the superstitious, originating with 
the Fox family,” said the boy, in a tone 
of challenge. 

“I say supper,” said George, incon- 
sequently. ‘‘Supper and hot punch 
for both of us.” 

“‘Supper’s ready, and the things for 
the punch!” said Dorothy, clapping 
her hands. ‘‘Come along, Marvel, and 
tell us how to brew it.” 

At supper the boy gave Dorothy three 
recipes for making punch, and told her 
which Charles James Fox had liked best. 

“The green tea should not stand too 
long,”’ he said. 

She looked at him earnestly, won- 
dering. 

“‘Won’t your mother be worried 
about you?” she said. 

“TI should think she would be!” he 
answered, with quick conviction. ‘I’m 
worth four pounds ten a week.” 

They asked him no more questions. 

The warmth and food loosened his 
tongue, and for the rest of the meal he 
told them many things, including one 
which he did not know himself: how 
very much of a little boy’s life four 
pounds ten a week costs. 

“Of course, I’m too old for sweets; 
but I think it’s very kind of the people 
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who come to ask questions to send me 
so many.” 

Supper was finished and the punch 
was brewed, and George said, gravely: 
“I suppose we'd better go right to 
Rupert’s room and drink it there.” 

Dorothy nodded. ‘‘There’s a good 
fire,” she said. 

“‘Why is it called Rupert’s room?” 
said the boy. ‘Is it after Prince 
Rupert?” 

“No,” said Dorothy. 
a little boy.” 

“TI don’t think I like little boys,” 
he said with his sage, reflective air. 
““They’re so silly. Why did they call 
the room after him?’ 

“It’s rather a long story,” said 
Dorothy quietly. ‘It’s his birthday 
today; and this is the day he died, nearly 
a hundred and fifty years ago.” 

‘‘And that’s why you’re wearing that 
dress tonight?” 

“Yes; it was his mother’s. He 
thought it very pretty, so she used to 
wear it on his birthday.” 

“It is very pretty,” said the boy. 
“T like it very much, though, of course, 
it’s rather faded.” 

They walked up the broad stairs to 
the first landing and along to the end 
of a corridor where a door stood open 
into a long room, with panels dark with 
age, and a wide window opening on to a 
balcony. Through it gleamed strange 
shapes of cedars touched by the moon. 
Over the great fireplace many-branched 
candlesticks lighted up the portrait of 
a handsome boy dressed in black 
velvet; but for the rest the room was 
given up to gently confused shadows 
and reflections. 

On the threshold the boy paused, 
frowning. 

“‘What’s the matter? said George 
gently. 

“‘I don’t know,” he said. “I feel a 
little queer—there’s something about 
this room—in my head, you know.” 

George glanced at Dorothy over his 
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head and muttered with a whimsical 
smile: ‘‘Psychic phenomena.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said the boy, walk- 
ing into the room. “It’s the supper. 
I don’t often eat so much supper as 
that.” 

Neither took up his challenge; and 
they all sat down before the fire, the 
boy in the middle. Huddled in the 
great armchair, now and again in the 
deceiving firelight he looked an old, 
old man, shriveled and withered almost 
to a dwarf. A heavy drop of water 
was falling on to the leaden-floored 
balcony with the sound of a muffled slow 
footfall. 

“It’s a pity you’re too old to sit in my 
lap,” said Dorothy gently. 

“‘T’m not a baby,” he said, surprised. 

“T’m afraid you're not,’’ she sighed. 

He turned away impatiently, sipped 
his punch, and his eyes rested on the 
picture over the fireplace. 

“So that’s Rupert,” he said. ‘‘He 
was handsome. Why, he’s like you!” 
And he turned his eyes again on Doro- 
thy’s face. 

“It seems strange—a little boy like 
that,” she said. ‘“‘But he was my great- 
great—I don’t know how many greats— 
grand-uncle. He died when he was 
eleven years old.” 

“How did he die?”’ 

Dorothy looked across to George, and 
he shook his head. 

“It doesn’t seem fair to tell you,” 
she said. 

“Why not?” he asked quickly. 


Dorothy bent her head so that the - 


firelight touched her cheek with crim- 
son; and the sound of the dull footfall 
on the baleony quickened to a patter 
and slowed again. 

“You see, he was only an ordinary 
little boy, Marvel, not at all like you, 
and—I’m afraid you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

The boy seemed to sink back into the 
shadow of the great armchair, and was 
quiet for a minute or two; and the 


* dress with the flowers on it. 
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footfall on the balcony came very slow. 
Then, with a certain steadiness of 
speech that seemed to show him still 
thinking as he spoke, he said to Dorothy: 

“It’s rather funny my being here at 
all, and there’s something about this 
room—I feel uncomfortable, I don’t 
know why... And then there’s that 
It doesn’t 
really matter, of course. I’ve seen 
things like it before. But it seems 
somehow as if I could see it more plainly 
than anything else. And I want to 
hear about Rupert too. I think it is 
because he has such a handsome face. 
If you tell me, I think I shall under- 
stand.” 

The footfall on the balcony stopped, 
and there was a sudden rustle among the 
branches of the cedars stirred by some 
gust. 

Dorothy gazed at the strained face, 
surely a little wizened in the firelight, 
and then she looked down at the flowers 
of silk trailing across the old dress. 

“It’s only a little story because he 
was only a little boy,”’ she said. ‘‘But 
somehow it seems important to us who 
are of his family, you know. We call 
this Rupert’s room; but we might 
very well call it Rupert’s house. It’s 
all his—all.”’ 

“But he’s dead,” said the boy in 
incredulous protest. 

She did not heed it, but went on: 
““He lived here all alone with his mother. 
His father lived in London. He was 
not a good man; and Rupert had 
hardly ever seen him. So he lived 
here with his mother; and he was very 
happy except for one thing: he some- 
times felt lonely because he had no 
one to play with.” 

She paused, but the boy’s face was 
set: there was no room for play in his 
scheme of life. And a drop fell on the 
balcony with the sound of a hasty step. 

“Do you ever say your prayers?” 

The boy shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“*T don’t know,”’ he said with a frown. 
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Dorothy wrung her hands among 
the silk flowers. 

“Well, the night before he was eleven 
years old Rupert prayed that a friend 
might come to play with him—What is 
it?” 

She broke off suddenly, for the boy 
had twisted sharply in his chair and 
was looking with wide-open eyes to- 
wards the window. 

“T thought I heard a footstep in the 
room,” he said in a hushed voice. ‘‘It 
must have been the boards contracting 
with the heat.” 

Dorothy looked across at George 
with shining eyes, and George smiled 
back. 

“If you say Psychic Phenomena, I 
shall hate you!” the boy cried to him 
with sudden, quite unlooked-for violence. 

There was a queer pause, and when a 
blazing brand fell on the hearth they 
all started. 

“Well, his birthday came, and all 
day he kept leaving the toys his mother 
had given him and running down to the 
big door to see if his play-friend were 
coming. And when the night came 
and he had not arrived, he made up his 
mind that he would come with the carol- 
singers. He -was only a little boy, 
Marvel, and not clever like you.’’ 

She paused; the boy said nothing; 
and they all listened for a moment to 
hear—if the boards were contracting. 

“In the evening his mother wore her 
pretty dress, because he thought it 
pretty and it was his birthday.” 

“‘That dress?” the boy interrupted. 

“Yes; this dress. And they sat here 
in front of the fire waiting for the carol- 
singers, who always came on Rupert’s 
birthday, because it was a treat for 
Rupert to sit up and hear them. We 
have them still on his birthday; you’ll 
hear them presently. You know what 
carol-singers are?”’ 

“Yes; old English custom—generally 
known as Waits—go on!”’ said the boy 
impatiently. 
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“It is only a little story. When the 
carol-singers came Rupert ran out on 
the balcony to look for his play-friend. 
And the ecarol-singers singing below 
saw him hold out his hands as if to 
welcome some one and heard him cry 
out joyfully. And then he slipped and 

. Pitched forward over the low parapet 
on to the stones below. 

‘‘And so he died,” said the boy softly. 

“He died in his mother’s arms in 
this room half-an-hour afterwards. 
And while he lay there dying he told 
her that he had seen a little boy with a 
beautiful face standing under the 
cedars smiling up at him. But the 
carol-singers said that no boy was there. 
And so——”’ 

“I don’t believe it!” cried the boy 
hotly. ‘‘It’s all a stupid story! How 
could he have seen him if he wasn’t 
there?’’ 

‘“‘We believe it,” said Dorothy, 
looking up at the picture. ‘‘And the 
old people about Cedar Hill say——” 

“‘What’s that?” cried the boy with a 
start. 

For a minute they were silent. 

“T think,” said George gravely, 
“‘the boards must be con—”’ 

But the carol-singers interrupted 
him. Their voices, a man’s and a 
woman’s, rose clear in the old Derby- 
shire carol: 

As. it fell out one May morning. 

One bright holiday, 

Sweet Jesus asked of His dear mother 

If He might go to play. 

“To play, to play, sweet Jesus shall go, 

And to play now get you gone, 
And let me hear of no complaint 

At night when you come home.” 


“*T told them to come,” said Dorothy. 

George nodded: ‘“‘Let’s go and look 
at them,’’ he said. 

They all went to the window; and 
George opened it so that the sound of 
the carol swelled suddenly. 

They stood looking down at the 
singers, and George, nodding towards 
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the corner of the balcony, said: ‘‘ That’s 
where he fell.” 

The boy leaned out eagerly; and they 
heard him catch his breath. And then 
with a shrill scream he ran back into the 
room. 

“T’ve forgotten!’’ he cried. 
forgotten how to play!” 

“What is it?’’ said George hoarsely. 

But the boy was on his knees with 
his face in his hands, sobbing helplessly. 

“T’ve forgotten! Oh, I’ve forgotten!’’ 

Dorothy bent down and lifted him 
gently in her arms and sat down in the 
armchair before the fire, hushing and 
soothing him. But the tears of several 
years of dry-eyed childhood are not 
wept in a minute; and the boy was still 
sobbing when he fell asleep. 

George watched her carry him away, 


even as that other Dorothy had carried 
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her boy to bed on his birthday in that 
earlier century. 

And he stood wondering till the carol- 
singers had gone and the fire had lost 
its flames and was a dull glow on the 
hearth over which Rupert stood smiling 
proudly in his new black velvet suit. 
But George was thinking of that other 
little boy whose purple velveteen 
knickerbockers troubled half London 
from the hoardings. 

At length Dorothy came back, the 
old dress rustling softly about her ase 
she walked. 

‘“*He’s fast asleep,” she said. 
little Marvel.” 

“Poor little Twentieth Century,” 
said George. 

And while they stood there with 
compassionate faces it seemed as if 
the boards were contracting once more. 

Richard Middleton and Edgar Jepson. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND SEA POWER. 


We take—and have taken for the 
last year or thereabouts—a languid 
interest in the latest news about Bern- 
storff and Papen and Austria’s insults 
to America and so on; for the truth is 
the people of the United States and 
their rulers are today not bent on war. 
But this is not to say that the United 
States is to be despised or overlooked 
in the future of military history, and 
in the future of nations. Indeed the 
absolute contrary is evident to us. 
Keep your eye on America is a good rule 
if yo. wish to get some good idea of 
the great nations of tomorrow, of their 
vaster doings and destinies. 

The United States of America has 
done many great things in the history 
of war. Nothing could be finer than 
Lincoln’s attitude to National Service; 
and the way in which he raised troops 
by a just and necessary compulsion, 
despite the violence of mobs and mud- 
dlers, is a permanent model to the 


statesmen of all democracies. He under- 
stood that dogmas of a quiet past were 
perilous to a stormy present. ‘‘The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty,” 
he said, “and we must rise with the 
occasion. As our case is new, so we 
must think anew and act anew. 
We must disenthral ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country.’ 
Lincoln had to deal with a 
people as truant as our trade unionism, 
but he bent them to his will. In a 
time of danger the selfish and unruly 
should be forced to obey the discipline 
of war. Lincoln never put white 
feathers into his dealings with tetchy 
persons and reluctant States. 

It is necessary to mention these mat- 
ters because the influence of the present 
war is renewing here and there in the 
United State a liking for the foresight 
and courage of Lincoln. Mr. Roose- 
velt has ever been a disciple of the 
greatest President, and again and again 
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he has spoken his mind not about Ger- 
man3 only, but about his country’s 
nezle:ted defenses because ill-armed 
nations have no effective policy in their 
intercourse with armed and aggressive 
Powers. No one in Enzland supposes 
that the Un:ted States has any fond- 
ness for Roosevelt’s conscription prop- 
aganda—has any wish to be military 
in the European manner; but no student 
of events can fail to see that the United 
States, with its export trade and its 
tremendous seaboard, must become a 
great naval Power, if it desires to pro- 
tect right with might in an industrial 
world subject periodically to war. 
What the British Fleet in seventeen 
months has done to the sea-going trade 
of Au tria and Germany, and what 
German submarines have done to liners 
and merchantmen are additions to 
Mahan’s creed of power that no neutral 
with great possessions will omit to 
study with care and foresight. The 
United States has studied them, and 
its fleets in the years to come, if 
Mr. Daniels’s plans be carried out, will 
be guardians of formidable strength. 
Then there will be at least two pacific 
nations with great navies armed against 
aggressive policies, so that their force 
will be a vigilant polics in the affairs of 
diplomacy. The British Navy will 
remain the strongest in the world, and 
the United States will be the second 
naval Power. 

Already it has built or is build- 
ing 12 super-Dreadnoughts, 22 battle- 
ships, 11 armored cruisers, 14 light 
cruisers, 62 destroyers, 13 torpedo- 
boats, and 30 submarines. In 1921, 
according to Mr. Daniels’s far-seeing 
plans, there will be 27 first-rate 
battleships with 6 battle cruisers, 
25 battleships of the second line, 
with enough armored cruisers and 
more light cruisers, 18 cruisers of 
other types, 108 destroyers, 18 fleet 
submarines, and other vessels. But, if 
Congress accepts the advice of Mr. 
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Daniels, some troublesome problems 
will have to be encountered. It is 
difficult in the United States to raise 
men enough for the Navy, for a people 
that thinks—not in francs, nor marks, 
nor shillings, but—in dollars, and that 
loves comfort in large towns, needs the 
attraction of big wages. Discipline 
on a battleship, we imagine, will have 
to be popularized by inducements of 
exceptional pay. According to Mr. 
Daniels the American Navy is short- 
handed by 7,500 men, 2,500 apprentices, 
and 1,500 marines. 

As for the attitude of the President 
towards naval matters, it is said to be 
progressive, but not ardently so. Per- 
haps it is best described as an_attitude 
of pained obligation. Lessons taught 
by the war have to be obeyed. Some 
of these lessons are military, and the 
United States has at home only about 
50,000 Regular troops, with about 120,- 
000 raw Militia. Mr. Roosevelt desires 
a@ nation in arms, while the General 
Staff has asked officially for three 
developments: 

1. A standing army of 250,000. 

2. A reserve of the same strength of 
ex-professional soldiers; and 

3. Half a million second line troops 
with a sufficient reserve of capable 
officers. 

On the other hand, neither Mr. 
Roosevelt nor the General Staff has a 
serious party following. There is no 
military feeling in the United States 
outside the volunteer training camps, 
the American Security League, and 
those who are concerned as soldiers in 
national service. It is believed that 
even the Pr:sident’s little army pro- 
posals—an increase of 40,000 to the 
regular forces and a body of ‘‘dis- 
ciplined citizens” to be raised to 400,000 
by yearly increments of. 133,000— 
may scare the pacifists and anger the 
labor zealots and set by the ears many 
capitalists, who have all the militarism 
that they like in trusts, in corners, and 
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in other peaceful persuasions. Mr. 
Roosevelt in the part of Lord Roberts 
has no chance at all; but if the United 
States getsthe navy that Mr. Daniels 
desires to give it then quarreling 
over military affairs can go on, without 
danger, as arelaxation from the ordinary 
strife of politics. 

Sooner or later, no doubt, special 
conditions of life in the United States, 
and the effects of these conditions on 
the stamina of white families, will 
reconcile a great many pacifists to the 
use of military drill in order to counter- 
act physical overstrain and its gradual 
degeneration. Industrialism is bad for 
a nation’s health even in a temperate 
climate; it is far and away more hurtful 
in the extremes of heat and cold through 
which the United States passes every 
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year. Add to this fact another: that 
the United States by the middle of this 
cen ury will be unable to import fresh 
blood and bone because its popula- 
tion will be large enough by then to 
meet all the wholesome needs of its 
social life. Then questions of physical 
health and wear and tear will be more 
important than they are now. 

Meantime the defensive policy of the 
United States remains what it has 
usually been—a policy more attracted 
by naval considerations than by mili- 
tary discipline; and no doubt the 
Monroe Doctrine and the safety of the 
Panama Canal must be added to the 
protective foresight which America is 
beginning to learn from recent and 
current events. 
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The Gallipoli undertaking recalls the 


saying about King Charles I, that 
nothing in his life became him so much 
as the manner of his leaving it. The 
brilliant and complete success of the 
two evacuations throws a sudden glory 
of efficiency over an enterprise in which 
that particular glory had not hitherto 
been the most conspicuous. 

It is early ,to cast up any profit and 
loss account of the attatk on the Dar- 
danelles. War is a complicated game, 
in which the results of a particular 
move do not all appear immediately. 
A single illustration may show what is 
meant. Sir John Moore’s march into 
Spain and retreat to Corunna (1808-9) 
must have seemed on the morrow of the 
re-embarkation a heroic but total fail- 
ure. Later historians have viewed it 
differently. They point out that Moore’s 
diversion against Napoleon’s line of 
communications interrupted Napole- 
on’s conquest of the peninsula; that 
in consequence the peninsula was not 


conquered; that Wellington’s subse- 
quent campaigns were thereby made 
possible; and that the steady drain 
which those campaigns entailed on 
French resources was a decisive factor 
in enabling revolted Germany (with 
Russian aid) to defeat Napoleon at 
Leipzig in 1813. Without positively 
affirming that a parallel exists between 
Moore’s stroke and that against Con- 
stantinople, it is easy to suggest one. 
In August last the Germans were vic- 
toriously pressing into Russia, driving 
rapidly before them a defeated and ill- 
equipped foe. In September they had 
to suspend this pursuit, and send Field- 
Marshal von Mackensen to the Balkans 
with a substantial force. They had to 
do so in order to save Constantinople, 
which was likely to succumb to the 
Dardanelles attack, unless the Central 
Powers could force open a route for 
relief supplies of munitions. Their 
excursion into the Balkans succeeded; 
but in the meantime they had dropped 
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their chance of knocking out Russia; 
and possibly it may never recur. 

A reflection of this sort compels the 
critic to caution, if to nothing else. 
Only in regard to details of the adven- 
ture can criticism be confident. The 
idea of an attack on Constantinople 
was sound in itself. One may perhaps 
exaggerate the degree in which its 
capture would have swayed the policy 
of the Balkan neutrals But by open- 
ing the Black Sea to the Allies, and 
restoring their access not only to Russi« 
but to Roumania, it would have vitally 
affected the war. At the same time it 
was always necessarily a _ side-show. 
Only subsidiary forces could be spared 
for it. And in view of the natural 
strength of the position, such forces 
were only likely to succeed if the defense 
was ill-prepared, and Turkish inefficien- 
cy rather than German efficiency was 
its pervading principle. These condi- 
tions were present at the beginning of 
the war, when the Turks gave hos- 
pitality to the Goeben; and an ultimatum 
at that stage and on that issue might 
have brought Constantinople into our 
net, either by polite surrender or by a 
coup de main. Already two months 
later, when he Turks made war on us, 
German officers had greatly strengthen- 
éd their position. Before the naval 
attack in February, 1915, it was 
stronger still; and after that attack 
there was probably never much chance 
for any land force which the Allies 
could bring together before August. 
The attack delivered by the Navy alone 
is still rather a mystery. On the face 
of it, there s emed scarcely any chance 
of its getting through the Narrows, and 
none whatever of its doing any further 
good, if it had. As a demonstration, it 
could only be justified if all intentions 
of making a land attack had been aban- 
doned. If after the naval failure the 
Allies retained such an intention, they 
might have been wise to dissimulate it; 
and by diverting the enemy’s attention 
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elsewhere during the spring and summer, 
to throw him off his guard against the 
blow at the heart which in August they 
would have had forces enough to de- 
liver. 

On the face of it, Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
plan of attacking the peninsula at its 
tip was a mistake. It is said that his 
forces in April were too small to attack 
elsewhere; but if so, it would seem bet- 
ter to have made no spring landing at 
all. The reason given in his first pub- 
lished dispatch for the selection of the 
original landings was that the coast 
admitted of no others. This, it is now 
evident, was inaccurate; there were the 
Suvla alternatives, and his last dis- 
patch discusses Ebrije. The original 
Anzac landing seems to have been 
only an additional mistake. It achieved 
no useful purpose, and it diverted 
troops whose presence on Cape Helles 
might have enabled Krithia to have 
been captured in the first few days. 
But behind Krithia was Achi Baba; 
behind Achi Baba was Kilid Bahr; 
behind Kilid Bahr was Sari Bair; and 
it is difficult to believe that any plan 
was prudent which (like that of starting 
from the tip of the peninsula) necessi- 
tated the frontal storming of all these 
positions in succession. 

Down to August, therefore, our local 
commanders seem to have been without 
any strategical conceptions but those 
of a forlorn hope; and it is very doubtful 
if the troops and munitions at their dis- 
posal were sufficient to permit of any. 
The combined Suvla and Anzac move- 
ment, which followed, was of a different 
order. It was a good plan, and there 
were forces enough to execute it. If 
successful it would have given us the 
whole western shore of the Dardanelles; 
though how much even that would have 
availed us is not very certain. But it 
failed owing to faults in the execution. 
They were committed at Suvla, not at 
Anzac, and they made of no avail @ 
good deal of skill, as well as superb 
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bravery, exhibited on the Anzac side. 
The initial fault was the bungling of the 
water supply; the crucial fault was the 
indecision of certain officers in charge 
of the Suvla landing force. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s share of the respon- 
sibility is still a moot point. After this 
failure the whole enterprise was doomed, 
unless another large reinforcement of 
men and munitions had enabled yet 
another stroke to be promptly devel- 
oped. That these men and munitions 
were not available resulted from the 
French decision in favor of a Western 
offensive. The forces, which might 
have been employed in taking Gallipoli, 
were employed in taking Loos. 

The Government have been criti- 
cised because they did not thereupon 
decide to take off the men at once. But 
could they have been taken off at that 
time? How much did the success of 
the eventual evacuations owe to the 
length of the mid-winter nights? The 
interval of three or four months, which 
was allowed to pass, cost us losses 
(chiefly from disease), but it possibly 
saved the force as a whole. Certainly 
it lessened the blow to our prestige in 
the East. Moreover, until the German 
project of re-establishing communica- 
tions with Constantinople had been 
actually carried out, there was much 
to be said against relinquishing bases of 
attack on the Turkish capital, which it 
had cost us so much to occupy, and which 
it would be scarcely practicable to 


occupy afresh. 
The New Statesman. 
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From start to finish the enterprise 
cost us more men, and possibly more 
money, than the Boer War. Its in- 
direct results, as we have said, cannot 
yet be calculated. Its direct results 
were, that it relieved Turkish pressure 
on Russia, that it inflicted on the Turk- 
ish army losses probably equal to our 
own, and that for a time, at least, it 
administered a paralyzing shock to the 
Ottoman Empire. For the present 
there are difficulties about agreeing with 
either school of critics—whether with 
those, like Mr. Churchill, who claim 
that the idea was excellent but was 
wrecked by the ‘‘delays’’ of some per- 
sons unspecified; or with those who 
denounce it root and branch as a species 
of crime, for which the Ministers re- 
sponsible ought to be impeached. 
Few sound war projects are without big 
risks; and a Ministry which took no 
big risks would be a Ministry of defeat. 
On the other hand, there is little evi- 
dence of avoidable delays. Probably > 
neither the smaller nor the larger of 
Sir Ian Hamiiton’s armies could have 
been forthcoming sooner than they were. 
The Government’s errors were rather 
errors of haste. It was not necessary 
for the Fleet to attack before the smaller 
army was ready. It was not necessary 
for either Fleet or Army to do so before 
the larger army was ready. Yet even 
so success was not far off; and the mis- 
takes which definitely forfeited it were 
those of men on the spot. 
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‘““My birthday,” I said, “‘is setting 
in with its usual severity.” 

“What,” said Francesca, “‘has driven 
you to this terrible conclusion?” 

“Little signs; straws showing how 
the wind blows.” 

“T wonder,” she said, “how that 
came to be a proverb. Personally I 


don’t keep packets of straws to test 
the wind by, and I never met anybody 
else who did. Handkerchiefs are much 
more certain, and men’s hats are best 
of all.” 

“Yes,” I said, ““when I see my hat 
starting full tilt on an excursion I 
always know which way the wind is 
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blowing right enough. Tell me, Fran- 
cesca, why does a man’s hat when it’s 
blown off, always bring up in a puddle?” 

“And get run over by a butcher’s 
cart?” 

‘*And why does everybody laugh at 
the hat’s owner?” 

‘‘And why does the boy who brings 
it back to you expect payment for the 
miserable and useless object?” 

‘“‘And where,” I said, ‘‘does the 
owner disappear to afterwards? You 
never see a man with a hat on his head 
that’s been run over—no, I mean, with a 
hat that’s been run over on his head— 
no, no, I mean, with a hat that’s been 
run over off his head—F rancesca, I give 
it up; I shall never get that sentence 
right, but you know what I mean. 
Anyhow, I will put the dreadful vision 
by. What was I talking about when 
this hat calamity broke in?” 

“You had made,” said Francesca, 
“a cold and distant allusion to your 
birthday. It’s coming tomorrow.” 

‘‘Well,” I said, ‘“‘it can come if it 
likes, but I shall refuse to receive it. I 
don’t want it. I’m quite old enough 
without it. At my age people don’t 
have birthdays. They just go on living, 
and other people say how wonderful 
they are for their years, and they must 

“be sixty if they’re a day, but nobody 
would think so, and—”’ 

‘And that it’s all due to early rising 
and regular habits.”’ 

‘* And smoking and partial abstemious- 
ness.” 

“‘And general good conduct. But 
you can have all that sort of praise 
and yet celebrate your birthday.” 

‘“‘But I tell you I won’t have my birth- 
day celebrated. Those are my orders.’ 

“‘Orders?”’ she said. ‘People don't 
give orders about absurdities like that.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘they do; but their 
orders are not obeyed. There’s Fred- 
erick, for instance. He’s only eight, I 


know, but he’s got something up his 
sleeve. 


He asked me yesterday if I 
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could lend him threepence, and did I 
think that a small notebook with a 
pencil would be a nice present for a 
sort of uncle on his birthday—not a 
father, mind you, but an uncle. There’s 
a Machiavelli for you.” 

*“‘And what did you say?”’ 

“*T told him I had never met an uncle 
who didn’t adore notebooks, but that 
few fathers really appreciated them; 
and then he countered me. He said he 
had noticed that many fathers were 
uncles too.” - 

“That child,’ said Francesca, ‘will 
be a Lord Chancellor. He’d look 
splendid on a woolsack.”’ 

“Yes, later on. At present his legs 
would dangle a bit, wouldnt they?” 

““They’re very-well-shaped legs, any- 
how. Any Lord Chancellor would be 
proud to possess them.” 

“Mo resume,” I said, ‘‘about the 
birthday. There’s Alice too. She’s 
engaged on some nefarious scheme with 
a paint-box and a sheet of paper. It’s 
directed at me, I know, because, when- 
ever I approach her, things have to be 
hustled away or covered up. How- 
ever, it’s all useless. My mind’s made 
up. I will not have a birthday.” 

“You can’t prevent it, you know.” 

“*Yes, Ican,’’ Isaid. ‘‘It’s mine, and 
if I decide not to have it nobody can 
make me.” 

“But isn’t that rather selfish?’ 

“‘It can’t be selfish of me to deprive 
myself of a birthday.” 

‘*But you’re depriving the children of 
it, and that’s worse than selfish. It’s 
positively heartless.’ 

“Very well, then, I’m heartless. At 
any rate my orders are that there shall 
be no birthday; and don’t you forget it, 
or rather, forget it as hard as ever you 
can.” 

“‘T can’t hold out the least prospect 
that your suggestion will meet with 
favorable consideration.” 


* * * s 2 * 


The birthday duly arrived, and I went 
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down to breakfast. As I entered the 
room a shout of applause broke from 
the already assembled family. ‘‘ Look 
at your place,” said Frederick. I did, 
and beheld on the table a collection of 
unaccustomed articles. There was a 
box of chocolates from Muriel and 
Nina; there was a notebook with an 
appropriate pencil. ‘‘That,’’ said Fred- 
erick, ‘‘is for Cousin Herbert’s uncle. 
Ha, ha!’”’ And there was from Alice, 
a painted calendar fit to hang on any 
wall. It represents a Tartar nobleman 
haughtily walking in a green meadow, 
with a background of snow-capped 
Punch. 
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mountains. He has a long pig-tail and 
a black velvet cap with a puce knob. 
His trousers are blue striped with pur- 
ple. He hasa long blue cloak decorated 
with red figures, and his carmine train 
is borne by a juvenile page dressed in a 
short orange-colored robe. It is a very 
magnificent design, and on the back of 
it is written:— 
This is but a Birthday rhyme. 
Written in this dark War-time. 
We can’t afford to waste our ink, 
And so I’ll quickly stop, I think. 


Thus I was compelled to have a birth- 
day after all. 
R. C. Lehman 
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Signora Assunta (in blessed Italy we 
eall all ladies by their Christian names) 
is one of those mothers who are imme- 
diately recognized as motherly. Plump 
and well-liking, full of harmless fun, 
shining with sympathetic smiles. Yet 
the poor dear has had little enough to 
smile or jest about. 

Until eight or nine years ago she was 
lapped in luxury. Her husband had a 
big town house at the Capital of Flow- 
ers, and four fine villas with gorgeous 
gardens in various parts of Tuscany. 
There were crowds of servants. Open 
house was kept. Signora Assunta’s 
lightest whims were instantly gratified. 

Then, under the German system of 
peaceful or preliminary penetration, 
her husband’s big business was broken 
up. He died of grief, or, as the doctors 
pronounced, of heart failure, and the 
estate was wound up with assets nil. 
But she, brave woman, went on living 
and smiling for the sake of her two boys. 

One, aged fourteen, has not yet suc- 
ceeded in earning anything, and remains 
at Portoferraio to share her penury in a 
spotless attic. The other, Sandro, 
volunteered for the army at the first 
whisper of war. I chanced to do her a 


small service, and we have become 
Livine Aas, Vot. I, No. 36. 


friends. One day she showed me a 
bundle of Sandro’s letters, asking 
whether I cared to print extracts. A 
journalist had wanted them for the 
Italian press, but she would not lay her 
soul bare to the public. England, how- 
ever, was far away, far out of her orbit. 

The first letter was written while 
Italy was hesitating about war. It is 
dated Florence, March 23, 1915. The 
first three pages are devoted to an out- 
burst of boyish patriotism, in which the 
influence of d’Annunzio and many fer- 
vent orators may clearly be traced. 
‘‘Dearest Mama, you know my opinions 
about the duty of war. . . We 
must give up all for lovely Italy . . . 
our persecuted brethren call us from 
beyond the Alps . . . my heart glows, 
my veins thrill, my pulses beat when 
I ponder over the old glories of Rome 
and dream of the glories which now 
await my Italy.” Half rhapsody— 
half perorations; half prize essay—half 
hustings. Rather crude, but very nice. 

The boy is more convincing when he 
describes events. He is a quick ob- 
server and has a gift for selecting facts. 
“T want to tell you,” the letter pro- 
ceeds, “what happened to me two 
nights ago when I was on guard at 
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the Austrian Consulate. Towards ten 
o’clock news came that some five thou- 
sand people were advancing upon the 
Consulate where we were. We imme- 
diately formed a cordon and fixed bay- 
onets to bar their way. In about ten 
minutes they began to arrive—a van- 
guard of students who made such a 
demonstration as you can’t imagine. 
Then followed all sorts of people— 
men and women, old and young, chil- 
dren and veterans, reservists, Gari- 
baldians: in a word, the deluge—all 
yelling and singing. As you can well 
imagine, I began to perspire. How were 
we to keep back all those people who 
wanted to pass? And all the time we 
were wishing we might let them pass. 
Seeing we would not give way, they 
changed their tactics. We were as- 
saulted by a swarm of ladies. in such a 
way that we could not even attempt to 
resist. The fact is, I found myself em- 
braced by a lovely girl, who would not 
let me go until I unfixed my bayonet. 
As a reward for doing this she presented 
me with a rose and.a kiss. The rose is 
a bit crumpled, but I send it with this 
letter. Keep it as a memento. It is 
not all there, though, for I am keeping 
part of it to bring me luck at the front. 
Keep your heart up, mother. I’ve 
been told by a fortune-teller that I 
shall live to be eighty. As I am only 
twenty that leaves me sixty years to 
live.” 

Nearly all Sandro’s letters from the 
front reveal his constant anxieties about 
his mother. He must be kept constantly 
informed about her health, he fidgets 
if she has a cold; but the overwhelming 
preoccupation is about her finances... . 
The lady who had five houses and posses 
of servants and furs and feasts not so 
very long ago must now maintain her- 
self and a growing boy on 2frs. 15¢c. 
(say, 1s. 914d.) a day, and the prices of 
necessaries have gone up fully 50 per 
cent. He does what he can, but never 
ceases to lament_how little that is. 
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“September 9, 1915. I hear that 
the Alti Forni (the munitions factory 
at Portoferraio) a.e giving employment 
to those who return from the front. 
Winter is beginning here, operations 
are being suspended, and the factories 
will have more work to do in view of 
renewed activity in the spring. Why 
shouldn’t I get a job there in the interval 
and earn a bit for you? I have learned 
to do so many things at thefront. . . . 
My rest has been a short one, and now 
I am ordered off to the trenches again, 
a beastly place this time. During the 
three days I have been down here I 
have eaten only once, but now things 
are to change a bit. One thing against 
which there is no remedy is the water 
which filters in everywhere and in 
which one has to sleep. As a matter of 
fact, the cold prevents one’s sleeping at 
night, and the cloak and blanket are 
really insufficient. I look up at the 
Alps in envy. They appear so cozy in 
their new white cloaks of snow. All the 
same, I am quite well, as I hope you 
both are. Let me know if you re- 
ceived the 30frs. I sent you on the 
24. As soon as I receive my next 
bonus I will send it to you. It is the 
bonus for my work as telephonist (1fr. a 
day). I will keep half a franc for my- 
self, if you don’t mind.” 

Next to the anxiety about his moth- 
er’s moneys comes the first thrill of 
excitement over the prospect of short 
leave home. 

“September 26, 1915. You tell me 
in your letter that there only remains 
14frs. out of the 30frs. I sent you, 
and this month I canonly send you 15frs. 
as I have to think of the journey 
and keep a few coins for the first few 
days at home. I am still well. I say 
‘still,’ because I have now been sleep- 
ing for three nights softly couched in a 
puddle containing four inches of reddish 
water. Aldo can describe the color 
to you, for he has spent many nights 
in it.” 
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The next letter explains where all 
those precious francs went. 

“September 27, 1915. I received 
your parcel yesterday. But I must 
say you have sent me far too many 
things, and I see they are all new, which 
shows me that you bought them, 
spending God knows how much. This 
really upsets me very much, for nothing, 
or next to nothing, can have remained 
out of the miserable sum I was able to 
send you. And at the end of this month 
I shan’t be able to send you anything, 
because the authorities have now 


adopted the beautiful plan of paying | 


extras only at the end of the next 
month. You can imagine how much 
this annoys me. I hoped to be able to 
send you a bit more this month out of 
my earnings from the sale of empty 
cartridges, which one picks up and takes 
to headquarters, where they are paid 
for at the rate of lfr. 25c. the kg. (say, 
6d. the Ib.).’” 

Is it not a pathetic picture—the boy 
and his mother each struggling to spend 
these small windfalls on the other? 
And mother’s parcel turns out not to 
have been so very urgent, after all. 
Every Italian town has been subscribing 
lavishly for parcels for the heroes at the 
front. Turin sent off ten thousand 
parcels for Christmas. Sandro’s next 
letter describes the arrival of a con- 
signment from Naples. 

“October 5, 1915. Like all the 
soldiers of the Tenth Army Corps in 
the first line, I have received from 
Naples a parcel containing a mountain 
of things: three pairs of foot-wrappers, 
20 stamped post cards with the names 
of the donors printed on them, one 
packet of mild pipe-tobacco, one packet 
of Maryland tobacco, one pipe, one 
copying pencil, one packet of pepper- 
mints, two neckties, one white scarf, 
two colored ones, one woolen belt, three 
cakes of soap, one clothes brush with a 
mirror at the back, one comb, one shirt, 
one towel, one box of insect powder. 
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What a heap of good, useful stuff! 
When we received the parcels all of us— 
infantry, artillery, pompom-men, etc.; 
nearly all Neapolitans—yelled out, 
‘Hurrah for Naples!’ Hearing all 
this row, the Austrians suspected an 
attack, and began the devil’s own fusil- 
lade, without however, hurting any- 
body.”’ 

Now the hopes of leave grow brighter 
and brighter. 

‘“‘November 5, 1915. At last, after 
two months of trenches, I am to go 
behind and rest. Next Monday I am 
to come down from this high altar, now 
consecrated by history. I have seen 
sO many go up to it and so few come 
down. I hear that leave may be given 
during this rest, perhaps to all, certainly 
to those who have been at the tight 
corners. I am at the head of the list , 
because I am the only one of my com- 
pany of 300 men who spent two nights 
on the Carso in the most dangerous 
positions. The proof is that, only 


ten days ago, one of my comrades 
(we were three in one observatory) 
was killed at the telephone by a gren- 
ade, and I had my clothes shot through 


and torn three times. But never mind 
all this rot (queste schiochezze). The 
essential is to have those happy days 
of leave and to come home and kiss you 
all, and see my native hearth again after 
ten months’ absence. I enclose a 
money order for 25frs. Do, of course, 
what you please with the money. Only, 
if you don’t happen to need it all, you 
might put aside 7frs. in case I do 
come home. Save them only if you are 
sure you really have enough. I shall 
really be happier if you spend it all.’ 

And, after all these bright dreams, 
there comes a hideous nightmare of 
misgiving. Can the boy really afford 
to come home when he does get his 
leave? 

“‘November 10, 1915. Here I am 
resting at Brescia. I have had 63 suc- 
cessive days in the trenches. But 
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even in that there are compensations. 
The Captain assures me that, as soon 
as leave is allowed, I shall be one of 
the first to enjoy it, and he is proposing 
me for the medal for valor. But while 
there is time, it is better to think well 
before doing a thing. Do you think I 
can come on leave without being a 
nuisance? Of course, you two can’t 
keep me for the sixteen days of my leave, 
and I shall have few coins in my pocket. 
What is to be done, mother dear? 
Think it well over, and let me know what 
you decide. I leave it to you. An- 
other annoyance is that this month I 
can’t send you anything, because I 
earn nothing while I am resting. Just 
answer my question quite frankly. I 
The New Witness. 
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repeat it, so as to be quite clear: Ought 
I or ought I not to come home on leave? 
Yes, yes, I will do all I can to come 
home for Christmas. . . . Well, if I 
can’t, I will remain down there in the 
trenches.” 

But he did not have to remain “‘down 
there in the trenches.” He reached 
Portoferraio by the evening boat on 
the 15th of December, wearing the 
silver medal for valor and the proud 
smile of a hero. My eyes grew very 
dim when I saw him embracing “‘mam- 
ma carissima” on the quay. I know, 
but he doesn’t, that she pawned her 


‘wedding ring and her last trinkets to 


give her boy a merry Christmas. 
Herbert Vivian. 
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In the distant mid-Victorian days 
the prevalent sex attitude was nowise 
more clearly marked than in the dif- 
ferent estimates adopted towards men 
and women who remained single after 
thirty. It was generally held that 
women who passed into early middle age 
without marrying, were and even 
recognized themselves to be failures in 
life. Exceptional cases were always 
admitted of women who deliberately 
chose to live single, and had the charac- 
ter and the means to live in comfort 
and independence. But the general 
attitude towards ‘‘old maids’’ was one 
of some commiseration and contempt 
as for those who had tried and failed to 
get”? a husband. In very many in- 
stances the feeling was quite unjustified, 
for there had been no attempt, and 
therefore no failure. But there was 
enough warrant in the social and 
economic conditions of the time to 
support the view that the position of a 
married woman was regarded by women 
as well as by men as more “‘eligible’’ 
than that of an ‘‘old maid.” No such 
sense of failure attached to the unmar- 


ried man. The presumption was that 
he could have married if ‘he had liked. 
There was even a suggestion that by 
superior self-command or obduracy he 
had escaped ‘‘the snares of matrimony.” 
Married folk were indeed prone to 
strictures upon bachelors as selfish men 
who refused the burdens of married 
life from considerations of personal 
comfort and pleasure. Their morals 
were often called in question; it was 
intimated that they sought the pleasures 
and consolations of the married state 
without its fetters. But their evident 
self-satisfaction and materia' prosperity 
made it impossible for us to feel that 
they were failures. 

Now, as regards unmarried women, a 
great and rapid transformation has 
already taken place. Hosts of women 
whose personal attractions nobody would 
deny, deliberately refuse the career of 
wife and mother. Professional, business, 
or the artistic life offer ever-growing op- 
portunities of livelihood and personal 
success. Everywhere the old conven- 
tional taboos are breaking down. The 
national emergencies of war are bringing 
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home the dignity of labor to many 
classes of women who had hitherto 
clung to the narrower conventions of 
reputable idleness within the home. 
They will never return to the dullness 
of the old respectability. The ex- 
perience of a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work, absolutely novel in the his- 
tory of womankind, will have revolu- 
tionized the attitude of myriads of 
women of a'l classes towards the old 
ideals of ‘‘the sheltered life.” They will 
refuse to come back afterwards. The 
demand for economic independence and 
a career of public service, as an alter- 
native to wifehood and motherhood, 
will have been immensely stimulated by 
this experience. But we are here con- 
cerned with its sentimental reactions. 
It will redress the unfairness of the 
balance of conventional feeling towards 
unmarried women and bachelors. Un- 
married women over thirty will be no 
longer failures, now that they are mani- 
fest!y able to support themselves and 
“set on.” So frankly do material 
standards govern our estimates of suc- 
cess in life. 

Little attention, however, has hitherto 
been paid to the other side of the 
balance. We have remarked that the 
unmarried man has never been branded 
with the sense of failure which has 
depressed the value of the unmarried 
woman. It has been reserved for a 
single incident of the war to bring out 
into sharp consciousness the distinction 
of the married and unmarried man. 
Those who move among the clubs and 
restaurants frequented by young busi- 
ness men, mechanics, clerks, shop 
assistants and others, find a new spirit 
of active animosity springing up be- 
tween married and unmarried men. 
Though the preference accorded under 
the Compulsion Bill to married men is 
the direct and obvious cause of an- 
tagonism, the strength and the nature 
of the feeling that is evoked require 
some deeper explanation. Is it not 
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likely that the psychology of the average 
bachelor has been misconceived? Is 
not misogyny commonly imputed to, 
and sometimes assumed as a protective 
pride by, men whose desire for feminine 
companionship is at least as keen as 
that of other men, but who are precluded 
by some defect of external appearance 
or some sensitiveness of sex feeling from 
successful approaches towards the other 
sex? Men who know that they lack 
physical attractiveness, or ease of 
address, suffer the added penalty of 
that want of self-confidence which is so 
damaging to every sort of social inter- 
course. Many of these ineligibles en- 
tertain keen feelings of admiration and 
of envy for the easy manners and the 
popularity enjoyed by their fellows 
among young women. In perhaps no 
other matter is there so much inequality 
of opportunity, and nowhere is it more 
bitterly resented. Thousands of men 
remain bachelors because they think 
they never had a chance. Possibly 
they had many chances, had they 
known. But it is their feelings and 
not the facts that we are here concerned 
with. ‘Those who know how easy it 
is for decent, unassuming men to go 
through youth and early manhood 
with hardly any easy personal inter- 
course with even three or four of the 
hosts of young women with whom busi- 
ness or society brings them into contact, 
will realize that a very large proportion 
of single men over thirty are not by set 
purpose single, but even feel a certain 
inferiority in their position. Sensitive- 
ness about personal appearance is 
probably the most common aspect of 
this feeling of inferiority. But the 
half-conscious recognition of low vitality 
and the lack of buoyancy and captiva- 
ting energy that goes with it, often a 
concomitant of weak appearance, con- 
tribute largely to the sentiment. These 
physical and emotional traits count, 
however, not only as disadvantages in 
social intercourse with women, but as 
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general handicaps for success in life. 
The young men whose good looks, energy 
and confidence make them popular with 
women, also make the running in the 
business and professional worlds. This 
is, of course, not equally applicable to 
all callings and careers. Brains and 
character, though possessing little sex 
value, count heavily towards success 
in many skilled occupations. But, 
even in such callings as the Bar, the 
Church, and Medicine, physical appear- 
ance and energy, with the manners and 
deportment that derive from them, are 
immensely important ingredients of 
success. 

The upshot of uch considerations is 
that most unmarried men over thirty 
secretly regard themselves as unsuccess- 
ful men, outstripped socially and eco- 
nomically by other men who have mar- 
ried the sort of girl they would have 
liked to marry, and have got the posts 
they would have liked to have. These 
successful rivals they do not usually 
regard as their superiors in the qualities 
that ought to count, but only in the 
superficial qualities in which they have 
been unfairly handicapped by Nature. 
The Nation. 









These bachelors have a grievance against 
society and against their married com- 
panions, which is by no means can- 
celed by the pretense or even the reality 
o° their superior liberty. Until the 
present moment, however, this envious 
sentiment was not drawn out into clear 
consciousness. Still less was it gen- 
eralized into a sense of class conflict. 
Now these unmarried men are every- 
where feeling with the new intensity of 
a sudden discovery that those who have 
been preferred to them, and whom they 
envy, have been endowed with an im- 
portant privilege at their expense. 
The bachelor of forty, .physically 
feeble and tired with the monotonous 
grind of a business which yields him no 
prospect of success or of ability to 
maintain a family, finds himself liable to 
incur the toils and perils of a fighter, 
while his stronger, more prosperous 
friends, whose vigor and prosperity 
have enabled them to marry young, 
are at liberty to stay in comfort and in 
safety in their homes. So the devasta- 
ting hand of war inflicts a new wound 
upon national unity, and drives a new 
rift into society. 








“I was born, alas! as far back as 
1840,’ Mr. Whiteing writes on the first 
page of his memoirs, ‘‘and there is still 
so much to see.”” Nothing could be 
more characteristic of him than that 
little touch of regret. How many men 
born so far back as 1840 are still so 
alertly alive, so keenly interested in the 
world around them and all that is hap- 
pening and going to happen in it that 
their one regret is they are not much 
younger and so might hope to see much 
more of it? He has had a full and 
strenuous career; he has warmed both 
hands at the fire of life but he is by 
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no means ready to depart. It is no 
ordinary nature that could come through 
the wear and tear of seventy-five years 
and still be so young at heart, so 
bravely optimistic, so true to the fine 
ideals of his youth, that could still find 
the world a right joyous and a kindly 
place, and be more eagerly interested in 
everybody and everything in it than he 
is in himself and his own affairs. He 
can say with Ulysses: 

“Much have I seen and known; cities 
of men 


And manners, climates, councils, gov- 
ernments.”’ 


and might add with him as truthfully: 
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“Myself not least, but honored of them 
all.” 

only that it would not be natural in Mr. 

Whiteing to make that addition. 

Half the charm of his personality, 
and half the charm of his book, are in 
this invincible modesty. If you read 
his pages, knowing nothing of him 
beforehand, you would gather that he 
had roamed the earth as a busy jour- 
nalist and had written two books, and 
that is about all. When he is picturing 
his boyhood, his school-days, his early 
adventures in the Grub Street of Lon- 
don journalism, Mr. Whiteing is de- 
lightfully intimate; all this—the sketch 
of his life with his widowed father 
in the lodgings down Norfolk Street, 
Strand, his school experiences, his at- 
tendances at the Workingmen’s Col- 
lege, when Frederic Denison Maurice 
was its Principal and his colleagues 
and supporters were such menas Ruskin, 
Furnivall, Hughes, Kingsley; his ap- 
prenticeship to Wyon the great seal 
engraver; his yearnings towards author- 
ship, and how he found means to realize 
them—all this is as fascinating as a 
first reading of parts of ‘‘ David Copper- 
field”; perhaps because it takes you 
back into the Dickens atmosphere and 
among scenes and characters such as 
Dickens knew, but chiefly, I think, be- 
cause Mr. Whiteing has much the same 
delight in life and the human element of 
it that Dickens had, and much the same 
genial humor and _ large-heartedness. 
Reticent of himself and his own achieve- 
ments when he comes to tell of his later 
years, he seems to-have been able to 
look back on his boyhood and write of 
himself as a boy and as a young man as 
freely and sympathetically as he might 
have written of some other boy he used 
to know, and now remembers with a 
certain wistfulness. 

When he was out of his apprentice- 
ship as an engraver, he ‘‘set up for my- 
self with parental aid, and with varied 
fortunes, mostly bad.” Then, at six- 
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and-twenty, to his father’s disappoint- 
ment, he abandoned this craft, and went 
to Paris, for two pounds a week, as 
secretary to the English Committee of a 
Working Class Exhibition that was to 
be held there. Returning from that, in 
due course, he installed himself in a 
garret off Gray’s Inn Road, resolved to 
live the literary life. ‘‘I was so eager 
for this that I never thought of pleasing 
myself: so it was a sort of double event 
of misapplied energy. I turned out 
stories, essays, these preferred, skits, 
sketches, anything that came into my 
mnd as distinct from coming out of it, 
and, of course, I had nothing but fai ures 
to my credit.’’ His first success came 
with the acceptance by the Clerkenwell 
News of an article on clocks and watches, 
which was duly published, but not 
paidfor. Just then, James Greenwood’s 
article, “‘A Night in a Workhouse—by 
an Amateur Casual,” made its sensa- 
tional appearance in the Pall Mall 
Gazette; it was the first of a series relating 
the adventures in lower London of a 
gentleman disguised as a tramp. A 
friend of Mr. Whiteing’s suggested that 
he should give the other side of the 
picture—the experiences of one of the 
lower orders who, suitably disguised, 
was introduced into the upper circles. 
The immediate result was “A Night 
in Belgrave Square—by a Costermon- 
ger,” which promptly appeared in the 
Evening Star, and was so gloriously 
successful that the author followed it 
with more in the same vein, and even- 
tually collected the series into his first 
book, ‘‘Mr. Sprouts—His Opinions.” 
For the Star, Mr. Whiteing went to 
Paris in 1867; and collogued with some 
of those fiery spirits who were presently 
to figure tragically in the story of the 
Commune; in 1873 he went to Spain for 
the New York Tribune, and saw Srain 
in the throes of a revclution. Return- 
ing to England, ke worked for a time on 
the staff of the Manchester Guardian; 
then went back to Paris in the early 
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days of the Republic, saw much of the 
leading men of that period, and became 
resident correspondent there for the 
New York World. Thereafter, he was in 
Berlin; and thence went to Russia for 
Scribner’s Magazine; thence to America; 
then to France again, and at length 
back to London, where he joined the 
staff of the Daily News; and was for 
many years one of its principal con- 
tributors, he end Herbert Paul and 
Andrew Lang writing its leading articles. 
In 1899 he retired from the Daily 
News, turned altogether from journal- 
ism, and carrying out a long cherished 
purpose, took up his literary career in 
earnest. In that same year (1899) 
he stepped into instant popularity as a 
novelist with ‘‘No. 5, John Street.” 
Already, in 1876, he had published 
“The Democracy,” and in 1888 that 
brilliantly satirical novel, ‘‘TheIsland,” 
but it was ‘‘John Street’ that gave 
him his first big success as a writer of 
fiction. 

Wherever his journalistic duties had 
taken him Mr. Whiteing evidently 
entered into the life of the place and the 
hour with the finest gusto. It always 
interested him, and he interests-you in it 
unfailingly. His pen-portraits of the 
editors, journalists, authors, politicians, 
and remarkable personalities he has 
met, with the shrewdness and under- 
standing of his judgments on them, and 
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his masterly, condensed sketches of the 
social and political movements of his 
times throw real and il uminating side- 
lights on the general history of the last 
ha'f cen ury. The occasional running 
commentary on English, French and 
Amer'can literature is acute, independ- 
ent and admirably suggestive. Mr. 
Whiteing sat at dinner with Dickens, 
when Sala and Lord Lytton were 
present; he has the vividest recollections 
of Victor Hugo in his old age; of Ouida, 
and many another; of that literary 
bohemianism which is almost a thing of 
the past now; and his account of how 
Disraeli balked him of an interview and 
Gladstone was lured into granting one 
is among the most entertaining of the 
many good stories that are scatte ed up 
and down h’s chapters. Everywhere 
the book takes its distinctive tone from 
the vigorous personality of the writer; 
his opinions of the men he has known, 
the events he ha; witnessed, are full of 
the same ripe philosophy of life, the 
graciou; humor and searching. worldly 
wisdom that enrich not only ‘‘No. 5, 
John Street,” but are the salt and 
savor of that delectable volume of 
essays, ‘‘Little People,’’ and o° ‘‘The 
Yellow Van,” and those other books of 
his of which he tells you never a word. 
Which last is like him, too, and com- 
pletes the picture of himself while it 
seems to leave it unfinished. 

Cc. W. 





The three cardinal Christian virtues 
are constantly changing their values. 
Faith is not just now accounted the 
greatest; charity, which has for a long 
time taken easily the first place, is 
ceasing to satisfy the religious craving 
of the human mind; and hope, for so 
long the least in the triumvirate, is 
forcing recognition from the Churches, 
who have hitherto held it in small 
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esteem. The truth is that doubt is a 
huge factor in the modern world. 


‘Faith of necessity deprecates it, charity 


ignores it, hope. can only make terms 
with it. Obviously the word “hope” 
implies doubt. ‘‘What a man seeth, 
why doth he yet hope for?” said St. 
Paul. Religious hope might, we think, 
be described as religious doubt which 
has been transformed by grace, which 
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is no longer “‘hungry and barren and 
sharp as the sea,” but which has been 
changed by the breath of the Spirit 
into something fruitful and sweet. All 
the same, it is not faith, and it 
is by faith alone—according to 
the Creeds—that men may be 
saved. But the stronghold of the re- 
ligious outcast, the New Testament, 
would seem in this dilemma, as in so 
many others, to offer a. shelter to the 
heretic. There he may read that men 
can be ‘‘saved by hope.” It goes with- 
out saying that every man who seeks 
salvation by hope craves for faith, but 
it is true also that he often desires it in 
vain. Faith is the goal of his search. 
If ever he finds it, he will feel himself 
free. Fear will have no more dominion 
over him, but it is not unlikely that by 
that time death will have none either. 
Meanwhile he is still in bonds. The 
Churches in their official robes still look 
askance at him. They are ashamed of 
his humble attitude. In no official 


document do they admit his claim—too 
often made by proxy—to the Christian 
fellowship. They arelogical. TheNew 


Testament is not. ‘‘Turn you to the 
strong hold, ye prisoners of hope.” 
To all appearances certain natures 
are not capable of receiving the gift of 
faith. Or perhaps we ought rather to 
say that certain mental atmospheres 
prevent its action upon certain minds. 
Such atmospheric conditions are wide- 
spread in the present century. Has 
religion nothing to offer to men and 
women in this case? Obviously it has 
something to offer; in the present dis- 
tress such people are obviously upheld. 
They themselves testify to the fact. 
The Churches would not deny it— 
except officially. Many men and women 
who cannot profess faith are yet ‘‘be- 
gotten again unto a lively hope.” 
Fach age has its own form of religious 
experience. The word ‘‘hope,” we 
believe, typifies the religious experience 
of the present age, and, like all forms of 
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religious experience, it does for the 
recipient change life and ‘‘make all 
things new.”” We have heard with our 
ears, and our fathers have told us, how 
widespread an experience was faith in 
the days that are not so long gone. It 
was not confined to natural saints or to 
repentant sinners. Like the manna 
wherewith the Israelites satisfied their 
hunger, it seemed to be had for the ask- 
ing. Men of religious genius and men 
of moral heroism shared it with dolts 
and unworthy and self-satisfied world- 
lings. Most people—so far as we can 
tell—if they turned their minds to 
religion at all, did so in unquestioning 
faith. If they gave any thought to 
spiritual matters, if, we mean, they con- 
sidered the matter with any devotion, 
any recollection, any conscious effort, 
the problems of life were solved 
before their eyes. They could 
trace the hand of God not only in the 
history of the world, but also in the 
course of their own lives. The ob- 
stacles in the way of such tracings were 
not, as we are apt to think, modern 
discoveries. They were always there 
and always conspicuous. But for them 
the light. shining behind and through 
rendered them transparent; for us it is 
not so. For our grandfathers the Great 
Companion who would accompany them 
in the shades of death, Who had com- 
panioned those who had already passed 
that way, was visible to the eye of 
faith, We can only sigh with the 
Apostle: ‘‘No man hath seen God at 
any time.’”? The men of the past, even 
of the near past, had faith. To say 
that they were not much better than 
secularists, to ask what ‘‘use’”’ there 
was in their religion, to vow that they 
were all hypocrites because they were 
not outstandingly good or spiritual, is 
simply to moralize to no purpose, and 
to show, perhaps unconsciously, a 
certain jealous chagrin. A small per- 
centage, no doubt, pretended to have 
faith, just as later on a percentage 
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pretended to philanthropy, and as now 
a few only pretend that they live in 
hope. The vast majority were sin- 
cerely convinced, and their horror of 
the doubter was genuine. They be- 
lieved that he was refusing salvation. 
They did not believe, what most men 
now know, that we believe not what we 
will, but what we can. That their 
faith was an inspiration no thoughtful 
believer in God can deny, though the 
superficial are apt to declare that in- 
spiration comes only to the exception- 
ally good. Humanity would be in a 
bad way if this were so, and Christianity 
would be nonsense. Whether they 
deserved it or not, our grandfathers 
had faith, and by it they were consoled 
in life and upheld in death. The gift 
was marvelously widespread. . For some 
inscrutable reason, it was in great 
measure withdrawn. For a long time 
there has been ‘no open vision.” 
Science suddenly threw bomb after 
bomb into the midst of the Churches. 
They emptied, and have never refilled. 
The religious experience of the time, as 
it is reflected in literature, was an ex- 
perience of conflict, and the spiritual 
fatigue which is its necessary corollary 
is everywhere apparent. Men turned 
to charity, and declared philanthropy 
to be the only true and undefiled re- 
ligion. In altruism they found an 


inspired consolation, but it is a religion — 


without hope. The Christian life is 
an even nobler thing than the Christian 
faith, but it has less power to satisfy 
the human heart. The Whence and 
the Whither are more insistent and press 
more heavily on man’s imagination 
than the Now. It is better to live in a 
slum in hopes of Heaven than to walk 
through luxury to a ditch in a church- 
yard. It would be better to give a 
man the hope of everlasting life than to 
give himawater-tight roof over his head, 
work, fire, and dinner; only it is not in 
the power of man to give the first, and 
it is his duty to give the second. 











It is strange indeed that the catas- 
trophic stroke which fate has 
aimed at European civilization should 
be accompanied by a_ revival of 
hope. We are not speaking of 
that hope which is the result of cal- 
culation. Such hope is a mere opinion. 
As well call the solution of an arith- 
metical problem inspired as call that 
inspired. The hope which stands with 
faith and charity is the anthithesis of 
spiritual despair. It neither calculates 
nor dreads. It is not faith because it 
cannot assert, and the divine contagion 
of faith is absent from it. Faith in- 
evitably pushes a man to assertion, 
often to wild, exaggerated assertion 
which, while it does not over-express— 
indeed, it falls far short of expressing— 
the speaker’s sense of assurance, in- 
fallibly suggests unreality to the out- 
side world. Hope—religious hope, at 
any rate—is more likely to silence a 
man than to make him speak; but if 
it is not expressed, yet how many of 
those who watch sorrow can today tes- 
tify to its strange salvation. Men and 
women who never belonged, in any 
sense, to the household of faith are 
serene and brave in the face of the 
worst of human sorrows and bereave- 
ment. Even now they do not “testify”; 
but sorrow does reveal, in a measure, 
the thoughts of all hearts, and even the 
sympathetic witness must know that 
they are upheld by hope—to their own 
amazement. But it is not only the sad, 
or even only ‘the serious, who share in 
the overflow of this religious experience. 
In the language of poetry, ‘‘it fills the 
Church of God, it fills the sinful world 
around.” ‘We trace it in the almost 
miraculous cheerfulness of men in 
hard and depressing circumstance, 
and the genuine resentment felt just 
now against the hopeless witnesses to it 
in a less admirable manner, just as the 
resentment against the doubter, now 
passed away, was a witness to the uni- 
versality of faith. That at such a 
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moment as this hope should be inten- 

sified into inspiration, when war ‘“‘has 

emptied the cities of the world of their 

ancient inhabitants and filled them 

again with so many and so variable 

sorts of sorrows,” is ‘‘marvelous in our 
The Spectator. 
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eyes.” The origin of life remains a 
secret. In the spiritual world the secret 
of revival is an analogous mystery. 
The physicists and the theologians know 
very little about either the First or the 
Second Birth. 





THE SLAVES OF THE SPIDER. 


It has been said that any claim which 
women may make to equal rights and 
political privileges can never be taken 
seriously so long as women follow the 
fashion. And the observation is just. 
The long, glittering line of Oxford 
Street alone, with its shop after shop 
devoted entirely to different kinds of 
clothes and ornaments for women, 
shouts a negative to the Woman’s 
Rights question. Our fashion papers, 
blossoming week by week with the exotic 
flower of some new absurdity; our daily 
Press, with its woman’s page, and its 
serious treatment of a thousand feminine 
fripperies; the very existence, the pros- 
perous existence, of these things proves 
more convincingly than a whole library 
of anti-feminist tracts that the great 
mass of women are not as yet fitted 
for the use of power and responsibility; 
and, what is more, that they do not 
really desire these. The Northern farm- 
er said, ‘‘The poor in the lump is 
bad.” We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that woman in the lump is silly. 

Otherwise, how could women find it 
in them to waste time, thought, money, 
brains, heart, and energy, not on in- 
venting and making, or causing to be 
made, beautiful garments, distinguished 
and individual, but in a passionate, 
delirious, all-absorbing effort to wear 
what other people are wearing—to be 
“in the fashion’’? 

The incurable optimists among us, 
thoss in whose breast experience never 
kills hope, have believed, and said, that 
the war would change us—make us 
more reasonable, less bird-witted; that 


danger and death, which are great 
things, might make us ashamed to give 
so much thought to the little things of 
fashion; that the smoke of battles might 
dim the mirror, if only for awhile. 
Vain hope! Delusive dream! 

It is true that for a few months women 
did think less of their clothes and more 
of life and. of death. And perhaps this 
condition of common decency and 
common-sense might have been pro- 
longed. But such a lucid interval was 
intolerable to the Arbiters of Fashion. 
These spiders, in their Parisian parlors, 
beheld with dismay the faint dawnings 
of reason in their giddy victims. The 
flies were keeping out of the web. A 
bold stroke was needed to lure them in. 
No slight change in the cut of a sleeve 
or the trimming of a skirt would avail 
against such powers as Death and the 
Fear of Death, love, and the loss of the 
beloved. The only chance for the 
spider was to invent changes so great 
that they might be expected to over- 
shadow the great things . . . in the 
minds of women. A complete change 
of fashion, involving a complete change 
of outfit. This was the lure. And, in 
spite of the protests of those women 
who do think, the lure was brilliantly 
successful. While our fighting men were 
setting an example to the world by their 
magnificent valor and the splendor of 
their endurance, their wives and sisters 
and sweethearts could find no more 
engrossing thoughts than lace petti- 
coats and new skirts six yards round. 
In the midst of the greatest war of the 
world women found time to “‘change 
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the fashion,” an act so shameless that 
the most brazen of men must have 
blushed for it. 

Well—the fashions were changed. 
And this is spilt milk. But the spiders 
must live, and the fashions go on 
changing. You rezd records of valor, 
of the sufferings of soldiers and the 
deaths of heroes; of unimaginable 
agony and incalculable sacrifice; you 
turn the page and see ‘‘Of Interest to 
Women. Picturesque tea gowns... . 
Complete under-robe of pale lilac 
Liberty satin—long coa* f fine creamy 
lace—two satin ruches.” You read of 
petticoats, ‘‘a glimpse of lace beneath 
the hem and a ruche of taffeta roses in 
shades of damask and pink,’ of ‘‘tulle 
scarves of immense length and width 
and gossamer-like _fragility’”’—lace 
“lightly beaded with mother-of-pearl,” 
of millinery ‘“‘ with an old-world flavor” 
(save the mark!), of hat-pins headed 
with tulle embroidered in silk... . 
And the brothers and lovers of the 
women who bother about these things 
fight, breathless, covered with the 
blood of brave comrades and the mud 
of the field of battle. . . . Does it 
not make you sick to think of the chif- 
fon and the lace and the taffeta roses 
in shades of damask and pink? 

If it were only the rich who succumbed 
to the arts of the spider it would not 
perhaps matter so much. It would be 
disgusting, of course, but the rich have, 
at least, money that they can part with 
without injuring any but themselves. 

But the curate’s daughter, the doctor’s 
wife, the typewriting girl, the factory 
girl, the binder girl, the laundry girl, 
these, with little to spare, are passion- 
ately eager to follow the lead of their 
richer sisters. There is, I believe, a 
league advocating economy in dress, 
where Lady Somebody Something im- 
plores her poorer sister not to spend 
more than two guineas on each of her 


new hats. What we want is a league— 


if leagues ever did any good—against 


changes of fashion, a league whose 
members should buy no new hats, 
but when their old ones wear out— 
which takes longer than a man would 
suppose—should buy a yard of cloth 
and make a hood, such as medisval 
ladies wore, such as nuns wear now, a 
hood that will last a lifetime, and, this 
bought and made, should bother no 
more about hats; should buy a dress if 
the old one were worn out, a dress 
warm enough for comfort, short enough 
for walking, and loose enough for work. 
And that being bought and made, should 
wear it, and bother no more about 
dresses. 

Queen Isabella swore not to change 
her shift till the war of her day should 
be over. Is it too much to ask of our 
women that they should refrain from 
changing, not their shifts, but their 
fashions? 

The shadow of a national poverty 
looms large ahead. The time is coming, 
and coming quickly, when women will 
be no longer able to buy the glittering, 
worthless adornments of silk and tulle 
and lace and roses in shades of damask 
and pink, when they will look back on 
the money they wasted in Oxford 
Street, and wish they had the money 
again, and wonder how they could have 
been so silly. The time is coming when 
they will be forced against their will to 
renounce all this folly which they might 
now with so good a grace voluntarily 
renounce. How much better, how 
much finer, if they could only bring 
themselves to give up this following 
of fashion before they are beaten back 
from it by the cudgel of poverty. 

Vain is the old misleading parrot- 
cry: ‘‘Changes of fashion are good for 
trade.” That is true But it does not 
make the following of fashion any the 
more reasonable. 

If you loaded a barge with all your 
furniture, sank it in the Thames, and 
bought more furniture, that would be 
good for the furniture trade, but it 
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would be none the less a wanton and 
unreasonable action. The fact that we 
let off no crackers on Guy Fawkes’ 
Day must be very bad for the firework 
trade, but it is all the same a right and 
proper abstention. This attempt to 
justify folly on the ground that it is 
good for trade will not hold out against 
a moment’s serious thought. If you 
spend your money on your own clothes, 
it is good for the dressmaking trade, 
-but it is bad for all the other trades on 
whose goods your money might other- 
wise be spent. People should buy 
what they really want, and people should 
earn their living by making what is 
really wanted. Whereas, for a long 
time now, trade has meant the making 
and selling of whatever can be sold at a 
profit, and the forcing of the product on 
people who do not need it. (For the 
carrying of this sort of trade to the 
lowest possible depths we are, by the 
way, indebted to Germany.) 

Day by day, we see in print the 
question, ‘‘What can women do?” 
Well, to begin with, they can stop 

The Westminster Gazette. 
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making fools of themselves with chif- 
fon and velvet and roses of shades of 
damask and pink. And when they 
have done this, they will find a good deal 
of time left on their hands, some money 
in their pockets, and in their minds, let 
us hope, some room for thought about 
the things that really matter. 

Some, writing with pens dipped in 
treacle, assure us that women should 
follow the fashions because, ‘‘ when their 
dear ones come back from the trenches, 
they will like to find their women looking 
smart, ready to welcome them in pretty 
gowns, and looking their best.” Do 
the purveyors of this pure, thick, rich 
nonsense really suppose that when a 
man comes back from the jaws of death 
to his love he cares for more than her 
living hands in his, her living lips on 
his own, her living voice to call him by 
his name, her living love to clasp him 
and hold him, and know him safe? 
Will he need, to add zest to such a 
homecoming, Liberty velvet and chif- 
fon, and lace and roses in shades of 
damask and pink? 

E. Nesbit. 





PORTUGAL AND THE WAR. 


Of all the nations who have refrained 
hitherto from active intervention in the 
war none has declared itself so heartily 
or so spontaneously in favor of the 
Allies as our ancient comrades-in-arms, 
the Portuguese. Hostilities had no 
sooner begun than the Portuguese 
Government assured this country of their 
loyal adherence to the terms of the 
English alliance and of their readiness 
to give practical effect to it as soon 
as desired. That assurance, which was 
confirmed by a unanimous vote in 
Parliament, has since been repeated at 
each change of Government by politi- 
cians of all parties and by newspapers 
of all shades of opinion. So general was 


the expression of patriotic ardor in the 
early days of the war that Senhor 
Bernardino Machado, then Premier, 
even proposed to send an Expeditionary 


Force to Flanders, an offer which was 


favorably entertained by th» British 
Government. That the project was 
abandoned was not due to any lack of 
zeal on the part of the Portuguese . 
Government or people, but to certain 
material difficulties which had escaped 
notice in the first moments of enthusiasm. 
It was discovered that the army was 
not ready, and that the Treasury had 
no surplus funds at its disposal. More- 
over, a little calm reflection suggested 
doubts as to the wisdom of sending a 
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Portuguese force abroad at a time when 
other problems might demand serious 
attention. The requirements of home 
defense could not be overlooked; while 
in Africa the reat colonies of Angola 
and Mozambique would obviously re- 
quire strong reinforcements from the 
motherland in case of attack from the 
neighboring Germen territories. Such 
considerations could not be ignored, 
and it was eventually agreed that 
Portugal would serve the common cause 
more usefully by avoiding a rupture 
with Germany and husbanding her 
resources with a view to future 
needs. 

The decision was no doubt wise in 
the circumstances, but it none the less 
placed Portugal in a somewhat equivocal 
position. While rendering valuableserv- 
ices to the Allies, she has remained at 
peace with Germany: and, consequently, 
she has been obliged to extend pro- 
longed hospitality to the large and mis- 
cellaneous fleet of German shipping 
that ran for shelter to Portuguese har- 
bors in the first weeks of the war, and 
to tolerate the unwelcome presence in 
Lisbon of the German Minister, Dr. 
Rosen, who, like his colleagues in other 
neutral capitals, has turned his Lega- 
tion into a busy center of intrigue and 
pro-German propaganda. At the same 


* time she has been exposed, as the Ally 


of Great Britain to the provocations of 
the German Press and to such vexa- 
tious acts as the abortive raids from 
German Southwest Africa upon the 
frontiers of Angola. She has, in fact, 
enjoyed neither the advantages of a 
true neutrality nor the moral stimulus 
and the enhanced prestige which she 
would have gained by co-operation in 
the field with her Allies. The un- 
grateful position which she thus as- 
sumed in the common interest must 
have imposed a severe strain upon a 
high-spirited nation with traditions no 
less famous than our own; but she has 
filled it with a loyalty and a patience 


that are beyond all praise. We make 
The Times. 












no doubt that she will continue to do so, 
while awaiting the opportunity to play 
the more active part to which her long 
and glorious history entitles her. 

How soon this opportunity may 
occur we have still no means of judging. 
In outlining his policy in the Cortes, Sen- 
hor Affonso Costa, who is once more in 
power at the head of a Democratic and 
partisan Cabinet, renewed his profes- 
sions of devotion to the English alliance 
and pledged his Government to further 
the triumph of the Allied cause by all 
possible means. But, while the prepa- 
ration of the Army for war bulks largely 
in his program, there are other things 
beside. He intends, for instance, to 
reform the public finances, the judiciary, 
the police, and the Colonial system; to 
overhaul local government and national 
education; to reorganize industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture; to develop the 
fisheries and the mercantile marine; 
and to establish a system of State in- 
surance. The task which Senhor Costa 
thus confidently assumes is one that 
might tax the genius of a Pombal with a 
united people at his back. Today, 
unfortunately, the Portuguese people is 
not united except on one point, and as | 
the Moderate Republicans—the Evolu- 
tionists under Senhor Almeida and the 
Unionists under Senhor Brito Camacho 
—have been once more excluded from 
all share in the administration, it would 
be rash to prophesy for the new Govern- 
ment either a long life or an easy one. 
Senhor Costa is a strong Minister, and 
he has a great opportunity. We wish 
him all success; but, whether he suc- 
ceeds or fails, Englishmen and Por- 
tuguese alike may rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that the alliance between the 
two countries was never in the whole 
eourse of its long history more cordial 
or more powerful for good than it is 
today. The experience of the last 
eighteen months has amply proved, if 
proof were needed, that at whatever 
moment we call upon our Allies for 
help we shall not call in vain. 
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Fashions change in literature as in 
other things, and it may well be that 
essays are not read as widely or as en- 
thusiastically as they once were; but 
readers who still care for them will fiad 
Frederic Rowland Marvin’s ‘Fireside 
Papers” alluring. Thé book is well 
named, for the essays which it contains 
are quiet and meditative and well suited 
to fireside reading. They are upon such 
subjects as The Loneliness of Genius, 
Human Derelicts, Death from Unusual 
Causes, Romance and Symbolism of 
Animal Life and The River of Oblivion. 
They are the fruit of wide reading and 
wholesome experience and reflection. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


Dr. S. S. Curry of The School of 
Expression in Boston has written two 
books in order to bring the theories for 
which he stands clearly before the 
American public. The books he calls 
“How to Add Ten Years to Your 
Life” and “The Smile’’; they are 
closely related, are in fact but. two 
chapters of the same book. The first 
takes up the physical side of his theorem, 
the second the spiritual; but both deal 
with both sides. In ‘‘How to Add 
Ten Years to Your Life” the author 
sets forth in exact terms the system of 
muscular development practised by his 
students. He claims that a good body 
creates a good voice and a good voice 
creates a good body. The smile on 
the face, which he insists on in his ex- 
ercises as essential from the start, is 
here something more than the mere 
expression of the spirit, it is an influ- 
ence on the character, a lever to move 
the whole man, body, mind, and spirit. 
School of Expression, Book Department. 


“More Jonathan Papers,” by Elisa- 
beth Woodbridge, begins with the good 
natured bickering of a husband and 
wife who are neither ill-bred nor ill- 
tempered, and can give and take a 
joke, but after ‘The Searchings of 


Jonathan” and “Sap-Time” and “ Eve- 
nings on the Farm” the character of 
the papers changes. ‘ After Frost” is a 
good garden essay and “The Joys of 
Garden Stewardship” is an exquisite 
blending of the pastoral and the comic. 
“Trout and Arbutus” takes the two 
into the forest, she carelessly bearing a 
fishing pole, he humbly attendant upon 
another, both with an eye to arbutus, 
about the pronunciation of which they 
do not agree. Probably they settled 
it before marriage, as provident lovers 
decide whether to give vermicelli the 
American grocer’s name or that borne 
in its native land. The last three 
papers, ‘‘Without the Time of Day,” 
“The Ways of Griselda’’ and ‘‘A Row- 
boat Pilgrimage” end with the oars 
dipping into Long Island Sound, off 
a headland familiar to the voyagers. 
“It is over,” says the author, speaking 
of the joyous little cruise, ‘‘and yet not 
really over, after all. . . . ‘You cannot 
True, 
There 


eat your cake and have it too.’ 
but that is because it is cake. 
are other things which you can eat and 


still have. And our rowboat-cruise is 
one of these. It is over, and yet it is 
not over. It never will be. I can 
shut my eyes...and again I am 
under the open sky. I-am afloat in 
‘the sun and wind with the waters 
all around me. I see again the surf- 
curved edges of the beaches, the lines 
of the sand-cliffs, the ragged horizon- 
edge, cut and jagged by the waves. I 
feel the oars, I am aware of the damp, 
pure night-air, and the sounds of the 
waves, ceaselessly breaking on the sand.” 
So the reader of ‘‘More Jonathan 
Papers” having read it once, even if he 
did not read it again, will have in his 
memory its jests, its cheer, and its oc- 
casional elevated passages recording 
things seen and felt on sea and land. If 
he be country-bred, he will all but taste 
the unique maple sugar that Jonathan 
beat and beat and beat, making clover 
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and polliwog designs on the top of the 
cakes, with the scrapings of the pan. 
And the fun and the beauty will re- 
main in the book after many readings. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Fifty Years of American Ideal- 
ism’’ is the broad title which Gustav 
Pollak gives to a volume commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the New York Nation. The book 
is in three parts: the first an outline of 
the history of The Nation, with sketches 
of its editors and contributors; the 
second a series of selections from The 
Nation’s comments on public affairs, 
from year to year; and the third con- 
sisting of twenty-four essays contribut- 
ed to The Nation by eminent writers. 
No one can dispute the large influence 
which The Nation has exerted upon pub- 
lic opinion during its half century of 
existence, and the present volume is 
at once an explanation of that influence 
and an impressive memorial. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

The little volume called ‘‘The Baby’s 
First Two Years,” written by Dr. Rich- 
ard M. Smith of Boston, with the as- 
sistance of Rosalind Huidekoper Greene, 
contains rules for the care and feeding 
of infants up to two years of age, and 
general suggestions to mothers and 


-nurses, supplemented by recipes and 


charts. It is eminently wise, practical ’ 
and up-to-date, and the mother who 
follows its directions will be spared a 
great deal of anxiety. The chapter 
which gives a detailed outline of a typ- 
ical day—which is a part of Miss 
Greene’s contribution to the book—is 
especially good. There are nine illustra- 
tions. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The heroine who helps herself is in 
the best of good form today, and Joan 
Lynn, who dispenses fate and good 
fortune to the various persons included 
in the story of ‘‘Mildew Manse,’ by 
Belle K. Maniates, is compounded of 
equal parts of fairy godmother and 
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sharp woman of business. Lucky will be 
the man who finds her like, and submits 
with docility to her orders. Joan 
rules the Hazard family, her friends, 
entirely for their good, and _ she 
enriches herself by selling advice to all 
who ask for it, charging only a quarter 
of a dollar for each bit of wisdom. An 
enormous number of those persons un- 
certain whether or not to go into the 
house when it rains, flock to her shrine 
in droves and, duly enlightened, send 
others to publish her praise abroad. The 
story is a pleasant bit of genial extrav- 
agance and happily exemplifies J. M. 
Barrie’s maxim, “Those who bring 
sunshine into the lives of others cannot 
keep it from themselves.” Joan cannot 
resist a harmless joke, and plays more 
than one upon her friends and clients 
for their good, and to their eventual 
pleasure. ‘‘ Mildew Manse”’ is a joyous, 
wholesome story. Little, Brown & Co. 


Under the apt title ‘‘Democracy in 
the Making” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
there are grouped a series. of articles 
descriptive of Ford Hall, Boston, and 
the Open Forum Movement, of which it 
is an inspiring example. The book is’ 
edited by Mr. George W. Coleman, the 
leader in the movement, and various 
aspects of the aims and ideals for which 
the movement stands are presented by 
Mary Caroline Crawford, Harold Mar- 
shall, Edward A. Steiner, Normar Hap- 
good, Stephen S. Wise, Charles Zueblin 
and others who have had a share in its 
activities. At these Ford Hall meetings, 
as Mr. Coleman describes them, preach- 
er and atheist, Jew and Christian, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, Socialist and an- 
archist, radical and conservative, syn- 
dicalist and monopolist, trade unionist 
and trust magnate, hear each other pro- 
pound antagonistic views with never a 
serious violation of the limitations of 
courtesy, toleration and fair play. That 
is an achievement worth chronicling 
and an example worth following. 





